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SPEAKING  OF  CULTURAL  CONTENT 
Harold  von  Hofe 

Devoting  all  articles  of  one  issue  to  a  unifying  theme  is  no  in¬ 
novation  for  the  German  Quarterly.  In  the  forties  one  number  dealt 
with  the  Army  Specialized  Training  Program  (1944),  another  with 
Intensive  German  Courses  for  Civilians  ( 1946) ;  we  published  a 
Goethe  Bicentennial  Number  in  1949  and  a  Schiller  issue  in  1959. 
Now  that  the  Age  of  NDEA  has  brought  the  problems  of  German 
in  the  Secondary  School  into  clearer  focus,  we  shall  cut  our  coat 
after  our  cloth  once  more. 

When  William  Graham  Sumner  published  The  Forgotten  Man  in 
1883,  he  characterized  his  subject  as  a  virtuous,  quiet  citizen  who  pays 
taxes  and  is  never  heard  of  outside  of  his  little  circle.  High  School 
teachers  of  German  sometimes  fall  into  the  category  created  by 
Sumner.  Just  ten  years  ago,  in  November  1950,  Rudolf  Syring  of  the 
University  of  Cincinnati  pleaded  that  college  professors  give  thought 
to  the  situation  of  the  neglected  high  school  teacher  of  German.  In 
the  Presidential  Address  of  that  year  Günther  Keil  deplored  that  the 
Association  had  made  no  sustained  effort  to  reach,  much  less  help 
its  secondary  school  members.  In  the  March  1952  issue  Emilie  Mar¬ 
garet  White,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Foreign  Languages  in  the 
Public  Schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  underscored  the  appeals 
of  Syring  and  Keil;  she  proposed  that  the  AATG  create  the  basis 
for  cooperation  with  secondar)'  school  teachers  by  compiling  a  na¬ 
tional  directory,  ascertaining  what  proportion  of  each  teacher’s  load 
was  in  German,  and  gathering  statistics  on  the  number  of  students 
enrolled  at  the  four  high  school  levels  throughout  the  nation. 

We  have  the  information  for  which  Miss  White  called.^  It  was 

*  I  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  a  number  of  people  whose  cooperation 
was  exemplary  in  helping  me  gather  pertinent  information.  Among  them 
are  Herbert  H.J.  Peisel,  our  own  Business  Manager,  William  Gillis, 
Esther  M.  Eaton,  and  Joseph  C.  Hutchinson  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  Wesley  Childers  and  Donald  D. 
Walsh  of  the  FLPRC  of  the  MLA. 
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prepared  by  the  Foreign  Langiiage  Program  Research  Center 
(FLPRC)  of  the  MLA,  and,  for  the  MLA,  by  the  National  Science 
Teachers  Association  Foundation.  Figures  for  1958  were  submitted 
to  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  about  September 
1,  1960. 

According  to  Wesley  Childers  of  the  FLPRC,  German  enrollment 
in  the  four-year  program  of  secondary  schools  was  97,644,  comprising 
only  1.2%  of  the  total  high  school  population,  but  representing  a 
50%  increase  over  1954.  The  highest  jjercentage  hgures  were  re¬ 
corded  for  the  states  of  New  Jersey  (3.7%)  and  Washington  (3.3%). 
The  states  of  Alabama,  Hawaii  and  Louisiana  tied  for  the  lowest, 
so  to  speak,  since  none  offered  German  on  the  high  school  level. 
The  national  statistics,  by  year  levels,  arc:  6rst,  51,189,  second, 
26,400,  third,  4,762,  fourth,  1,280,  unclassified  14,103.  Indications 
are  that  many  states  added  German  to  high  school  curricula  re¬ 
cently.  Figures  for  1959,  which  have  started  to  come  in,  show  that 
German  enrollments  “may  be  considerably  higher  than  in  1958,” 
Wesley  Childers  wrote  us  August  9,  1960. 

According  to  the  report  on  teachers,  2604  are  wholly  or  partly 
engaged  in  teaching  German;  1253  had  a  teaching  load  devoted  half 
or  more  to  German.  Since  the  hgure  of  2604  is  based  on  a  75%  re¬ 
turn  of  questionaires,  the  actual  number  of  persons  teaching  German 
in  American  secondary  schools  may  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  3250. 

By  what  method  did  the  3250  teachers  teach  their  students? 
There  were  many  methods,  but  we  can  discern  predominant  trends 
as  they  are  reflected  in  local,  state,  national,  and  organizational 
statements  of  educational' policy.  Fashions  in  methodology  come  in 
waves;  two  current  waves  are  towering,  however,  produced  by  pro¬ 
fessional  convictions  and  sustained  by  public  interest  and  millions  of 
dollars  of  federal  funds.  Let  us  examine  the  6rst,  audio-lingual  train¬ 
ing,  before  looking  at  the  second,  cultural  content  in  language  courses. 

Criteria  of  oral  proficiency  are  a  part  of  all  statements  of  policy 
on  teacher  training  and  student  learning  available  to  us.  The  most 
widely  distributed  one  is  that  prepared  by  the  Steering  Conunittee 
of  the  FLP  of  the  MLA.  Called  “Qualifications  for  High  School 
Teachers  of  Modem  Foreign  Languages,”  it  was  endorsed  for  publica¬ 
tion  by  the  Executive  Council  of  the  MLA,  by  the  Modem  Language 
Committee  of  the  Secondary  Education  Board,  by  the  Committee  on 
the  Language  Program  of  the  American  Council  of  Learned  Societies, 
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as  well  as  by  fifteen  national  or  regional  bnguage  organizations.  While 
aural  understanding  and  speaking  arc  listed  as  objectives  before  read¬ 
ing  and  writing,  the  Committee  acknowledged  that  our  wherewithal 
needs  strengthening.  While  a  majority  of  language  teachers  is  well 
trained,  many  have  been  poorly  or  inadequately  prepared,  often 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  the  Committee  pointed  out.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  made  many  sage  and  realistic  observations.  In  establishing 
teacher  criteria,  howe\-cr,  it — regretfully,  to  be  sure — accepted  for¬ 
mulations  which  will  rc(}uire  revision  as  we  raise  our  standards. 
The  criteria  defined  under  the  category  Superior  are  splendid,  but 
those  labeled  Minirrial,  even  though  they  are  stated  “only  as  a  point 
of  departure  which  carries  with  it  the  responsibility  for  continued 
study  and  self-improvement,”  and  a  few  under  Good  re\’eal  grave 
shortcomings.  Should  we  officially  state  that  a  person  is  qualified  to 
teach  German  in  a  secondary  school  if  he  has  the  (minimal)  “ability 
to  get  the  sense  of  (italics  added)  what  an  educated  native  says  when 
he  is  enunciating  carefully  and  speaking  simply  on  a  general  sub¬ 
ject,”  and  if  he  has  the  (minimal)  “ability  to  talk  on  prepared  topics 
.  .  .  without  obvious  faltering,”  and  the  (good)  “ability  to  talk  with 
a  native  without  making  glaring  mistakes^’  (italics  added)  ? 

In  the  light  of  classroom  aims  of  oral  competence  many  college 
programs  leading  to  a  major  in  German  are  unsatisfactory,  but  State 
Boards  either  do  not  know  or  do  not  care.  State  certification  prac¬ 
tices  vary  only  in  the  required  number  of  units  recorded  on  the 
student’s  transcript.  About  half  of  the  states  require  twenty-four 
semester  hours,  a  few  require  more,  a  large  group  less,  and  none 
enough.  Se\'en  states  certify  a  foreign  language  teacher  with  twelve 
college  units,  or  actually  with  less  than  twelve  since  high  school  units 
may  count.  Not  one  state  demands  demonstration  of  oral  competence. 
The  lack  of  such  a  requirement  presumably  rests  on  the  assumption 
that  college  language  programs  lead  to  proficiency  in  speaking.  No 
assumption  could  be  more  erroneous.  Will  the  assumption  be  as  er¬ 
roneous  a  few  years  from  now  as  it  is  today?  Can  we  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  the  training  of  research  scholars  and  the  training  of  language 
teachers  without  surrendering  our  humanistic  objectives?  How  many 
education  units  will  State  Boardsand  Schools  of  Education  give  up? 

Programs  independent  of  college  curricula  are  helping  to  over¬ 
come  the  lingual  weakness  in  teacher  training.  Aside  from  private 
undertakings  such  as  the  Deutsche  Sommerschule  at  Middlebury, 
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Vermont,  or  the  Deutsche  Sommerschule  am  Pazifik  at  Portland, 
Oregon,  publicly  supported  programs  are  reaching  hundreds  of 
secondary  school  teachen.  The  NDEA  Institutes,  established  “with  a 
view  to  increasing  the  audio-lingual  performance  of  teachers  of 
modem  languages,"  and  the  Summer  Seminars  in  Germany  are 
enabling  teachers  to  develop  mastery  in  spoken  German.  The 
Seminars  make  it  possible  for  German  teachers  to  have  the  indi.s- 
pensable  experience  of  spending  time  in  a  German  speaking  country. 
Many  lack  that  experience.  According  to  an  analpis  made  for  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education  by  George  A.  C.  Scherer,  University  of 
Colorado,  175  of  311  applicants  for  admission  to  NDEA  German  In¬ 
stitutes  in  1959  had  never  been  in  a  country  whose  native  language 
is  German. 

NDEA  is  bridging  a  gap  for  us.  Its  contribution  toward  rais¬ 
ing  standards  is  taking  the  form  of  supplementary  teacher  train¬ 
ing,  of  supplying  laboratory  equipment,  and  also  of  supporting  per¬ 
tinent  research.  A  number  of  projects  concerned  with  improving  ef¬ 
ficiency  in  teaching  the  spoken  language  were  started  recently.  Re¬ 
sults  of  most  will  benefit  both  secondary  school  and  college  teachers 
of  German. 

The  Glastonbury,  Connecticut,  project,  supported  by  $1,074,218 
is  developing  a  six-year  sequence  of  secondary  school  instructional 
material.  Student  workbooks,  teachen*  manuals,  tapes,  homework 
discs,  and  tests  are  being  prepared  in  German,  French,  Russian,  and 
Spanish.  Initial  material  is  being  finished  this  fall;  the  contractual 
date  of  completion  is  1962. 

The  MLA  has  a  grant  of  $588,225  to  devise  tests  for  judging  com¬ 
petence  in  the  basic  language  skills.  Production  of  tests  in  German, 
French,  Italian,  Russian,  and  Spanish  under  the  direction  of  Nelson 
Brooks,  Yale  University,  working  in  close  association  with  Donald 
Walsh  of  the  MLA’s  FLPRC,  will  include  the  Brst  tests  of  speaking 
ability  ever  devised  with  norms  for  use  in  all  types  of  schools  and 
colleges. 

Some  Language  Development  Research  is  concerned  only  with 
German  on  the  spoken  level.  George  A.  C.  Scherer  is  the  principal 
investigator  in  a  two  year  experiment,  under  a  $75,709  contract,  to 
ascertain  how  audio-lingually  trained  students  compare  in  reading 
ability  with  those  trained  in  what  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  con¬ 
ventional  manner.  Students  in  the  experimental  classes  will  have  twelve 
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weeks  of  audio-lingual  wrork  before  they  begin  to  read  or  wrritc. 
Joseph  K.  Reichard,  Oberlin  College,  is  working  under  a  $25,413 
contract  with  special  laboratory’  materiak  in  experimenting  with  a 
German  class  approximately  twice  the  normal  size.  He  will  attempt  to 
answer  the  question:  Can  a  teacher  handle  more  students  if  he  has 
an  adequately  equipped  laboratory  the  use  of  which  supplements,  or 
even  replaces,  student-teacher  contact?  At  Louisiana  State  Univer¬ 
sity  Earl  N.  Lewis,  Jr.  was  given  $8,877  to  carry  out  a  similar  in¬ 
vestigation.  One  of  two  elementary  classes  will  use  the  laboratory 
exclusively  for  certain  parts  of  instruction.  Tests  are  to  determine 
the  feasibility  of  self-guided  study  so  as  to  free  teacher  time  for 
greater  attention  to  individual  students.  At  Earlham  College  Robert 
R.  Brewster  is  carrying  out  a  project,  with  $3,508  in  federal  support, 
to  compare  vocabulary  learning  of  students  trained  conventionally 
with  those  who  hear  taped  passages  as  they  read. 

A  major  task  on  which  J.  Alan  Pfeffer  of  the  University  of  Buffalo 
is  working  under  a  $92,211  contract  may  profoundly  influence  the 
choice  of  vocabulary  used  in  teaching  students  to  understand  and  use 
oral  German,  for  he  is  supervising  the  compilation  of  a  frequency  list 
of  words  used  in  the  spoken  language.  Carrying  out  his  work  in 
Germany,  Professor  Pfeffer  has  briefed  twelve  interviewers  from 
German  speaking  countries  on  the  use  of  tapte  recorders  for  collecting 
oral  materials.  He  will  direct  the  processing  of  tapes  by  computing 
machines.  Condensation  of  450,000  items  from  oral  sources  and 
320,000  items  from  written  sources  will  probably  start  in  the  summer 
of  1961.  The  contractual  agreement  calls  for  submitting  the  basic 
German  word  list  to  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  in  December  1961. 

Let  us  look  briefly  at  the  second  wave  of  the  methodological  trend, 
that  of  using  cultural  content  in  teaching  language  courses.  The  MLA 
statement  on  the  “Qualifications  for  High  School  Teachers  of  Modem 
Foreign  Languages”  lists  culture,  along  with  aural  understanding, 
speaking,  reading,  writing,  and  language  analysis,  as  a  requisite.  The 
section  on  culture  calls  for  a  minimal  requirement  of  a  “rudimentary 
knowledge  of  the  geography,  history,  literature,  art,  social  customs, 
and  contemporary  civilization  of  the  foreign  people.”  A  good  quali- 
Hcation  is  a  “first-hand  knowledge  of  some  literary  masterpieces,  an 
understanding  of  the  principal  ways  in  which  the  foreign  culture  re¬ 
sembles  and  differs  from  our  own,  and  possession  of  an  organized 
body  of  information  on  the  foreign  people  and  their  civilization.” 
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Superior  qualification  would  be  achieved  through  “personal  contact” 
and  “through  study  of  systematic  descriptions  of  the  foreign  culture, 
and  through  study  of  literature  and  the  arts.”  There  is  one  puzzling 
note  in  tlie  MLA  statement.  The  sections  on  minimal  and  good 
qualifications  each  contain  the  word  “culture”  and  the  word 
“civilization”  once;  the  section  on  superior  qualifications  contains 
“culture”  twice  and  “civilization”  not  at  all.  Since  the  term  “civiliza¬ 
tion,”  rather  than  “culture,”  is  preferred  in  recent  English  usage  to 
designate  refinement — one  is  inclined  to  speak  of  the  culture,  but  not 
of  the  civilization  of  Bushmen — I  am  not  sure  that  I  fully  under¬ 
stand  the  MLA  statement.  It  is  clear,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
Committee  had  two  different  concepts  in  mind — if  we  may  simplify, 
rather  than  distinguish  among  the  more  than  150  notions  of  culture 
analyzed  by  A.  L.  Kroeber  and  Clyde  Kluckhohn  in  Culture,  A 
Critical  Review  of  Concepts  and  Definitions  (Cambridge,  Ma.ss., 
1952).  One  is  the  sum  total  of  refined,  intellectual  achievements  in 
literature,  philosophy,  the  arts,  and  music;  the  other  b  culture  in  the 
sense  derived  by  modem  cultural  anthropologbts  from  Gustav  Klemm's 
Allgemeine  Cultur-Geschichte  der  Menschheit  (Leipzig,  1843-52) : 
the  commonly  shared  usages  and  traditions  in  domestic  and  com¬ 
munal  life. 

Teachers  generally  draw  on  culture  in  both  meanings;  emphasis 
lies  on  one  or  the  other  according  to  personal  inclination.  Whatever 
balance  is  achieved,  no  teacher  should  ignore  the  culture  represented 
by  the  language  which  he  b  teaching.  Aside  from  the  vogue  which 
it  is  enjoying,  and  will  continue  to  enjoy,  there  is  much  to  recom¬ 
mend  cultural  content  in  language  classes.  Clarence  Wachner,  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Language  Education  in  the  Detroit  Public  Schools,  stated  the 
case  well  several  years  ago;  his  article  appeared  in  Modern  Foreign 
Languages  in  the  High  School,  published  as  Bulletin  1958,  No.  16 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  The 
title  of  Wachner’s  article  reveals  the  confluence  of  the  two  aims 
which  he  has  in  mind:  “Emphasis  on  Cultural  Content  and  Con¬ 
versational  Fluency:  Audio-Vbual  Instruction.”  First,  cultural  con¬ 
tent  appeals  to  students  because  they  respect  factual  material.  Second, 
since  the  ctiltural  approach  makes  little  demand  on  the  student’s 
imagination,  he  does  not  have  to  labor  at  concocting  content  when 
he  attempts  to  speak  the  foreign  language.  Because  it  b  easier,  and 
more  reasonable,  to  discuss  facts  than  to  retell  anecdotes  or  to  belabor 
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information  presented  in  fictional  disguises,  cultural  material  provides 
an  exemplary  basis  for  oral  work.  Cultural  content  serves  well  the 
primary  purpose  of  a  language  course,  the  learning  of  language, 
and  it  yields  “the  dividend  of  learning  something  extra.”  We  are 
happy  with  Wachner’s  conclusion  that  solid  information  is  not 
’‘wasted  on  sccondaty  school  students  who  like  materials  that  don’t 
insult  their  intelligence”;  they  find  it  ‘‘adult  and  satisfying.”  We 
should  like  to  add  only  one  sentence:  Let  us  not  forget  that  literature 
is  a  large  part  of  culture  and  that  our  aims  arc  still  humanistic. 

Much  more  could  be  said,  but  we  shall  let  secondary  school 
teachers  who  are  contributing  to  this  issue  say  some  of  that.  We  arc 
grateful  to  them  for  finding  the  time  to  write;  their  teaching  loads 
are  heavy  and  extra-classroom  duties  demanding.  Most  secondary 
school  positions  give  the  teacher  little  respite  when  he  might  commit 
to  writing  ideas  that  he  would  like  to  share  with  his  colleagues. 

The  November  1960  issue  of  the  German  Quarterly  is  dedicated  to 
all  secondary  school  teachers  of  German.  It  seems  likely  that  the  for¬ 
gotten  man  of  yesterday  will  be  remembered  tomorrow. 

University  of  Southern  California 


GERMAN  LITERATURE  AND  KULTURKUNDE 
IN  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Eric  Rosenbaum 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  growing  conviction  among  high 
school  curriculum  makers  that  civilization,  culture  and  literature 
should  have  a  definite  place  in  the  study  of  foreign  languages.*  Un¬ 
like  in  college,  however,  literary  and  cultural  studies  are  usually 
not  offered  separately  but  arc  integrated  into  the  five  hour  weekly 
program.  As  the  student  progresses  through  high  school,  the  ratio 
of  instruction  in  literature  and  Kultur  is  increasing  while  that  of 
grammar  is  diminishing. 

Not  until  the  inception  of  the  Advanced  Placement  Program  did 
colleges  and  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  show  much  in¬ 
terest  in  literary  perception  and  cultural  knowledge  among  high  school 
students.  Heretofore  colleges  paid  attention  exclusively  to  a  solid 
grounding  in  the  foreign  language;  they  would  take  care  of  literary 
instruction.  Regular  College  Board  Examinations,  too,  were  and 
still  are  testing  language  ability  only.  The  Lorelei  might  be  adjudged 
Chinese  philosophy,  Dürer  a  canine  species,  or  Bremen  be  located 
in  outer-Vaduz  —  colleges,  College  Boards  or  cooperative  tests  could 
not  be  concerned  any  less  whether  or  not  young  people  have  learned 
more  than  vocabulary,  grammar,  syntax,  and  idioms.  Fortunately,  the 
rapid  spread  of  the  Adxanced  'Placement  Program  is  changing  this 
attitude.  Both  colleges  and  high  schools  begin  to  realize  that  capable 
high  school  students  of  foreign  languages  may  be  expected  to  know 
content  as  well  as  form.* 

*  Guide  to  the  Teaching  of  Modern  Foreign  Languages,  Intermediate 
arul  Advanced  Levels,  Third  and  Fourth  Years  (Tentative)  School  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Philadelphia,  Department  of  Superintendence  (Philadelphia, 
1958). 

Modem  Languages  and  Latin,  Grades  8-12,  Curriculum  Bulletin 
1955-56  Scries,  No.  7,  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Cmirse  of  Study  in  Modern  Foreign  Languages  for  Secondary  Schools, 
Bulletin  350,  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  (Harrisburg,  1952). 

^  AATG  Newsletter  FLP,  No.  13,  May  1959,  Wabash  College,  Craw- 
fordsville,  Indiana.  This  issue  is  devoted  to  a  complete  explanation  of 
the  German  Advanced  Placement  Program,  samples  of  examinations, 
sources  of  information  and  a  bibliography. 
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It  is  generally  true  that  a  teacher’s  thorough  and  up-to^atc 
knowledge  of  subject  matter  coupled  with  his  teaching  methods 
determine  the  eiTectivencss  of  his  course.  This  application  requires 
continuous,  repeated,  and  lengthy  preparation,  especially  in  literature 
and  Kuhurkunde.  But  the  high  school  teacher  has  to  postpone  this 
important  groundwork  till  after  the  close  of  the  school  day.  And  so 
the  less  competent  among  us  cling  for  dear  life  to  the  textbook  while 
the  more  zealous  venture  into  such  free  compositions  as  Ein  Tag 
aus  meinem  Leben  or  Eiru  Reise.  Only  those  having  exceptional 
qualificatioiu  and  a  sincere  willingness  to  deepen  the  shallow  stream 
of  grammatical  monotony  become  the  transmitters  of  literary  read¬ 
ings  and  cultural  topics. 

To  implement  a  program  of  literary  instruction  and  KuUurkunde 
one  must  have  students  with  a  modicum  of  ability,  Hrst  of  all  to  fol¬ 
low  the  spoken  and  printed  word,  secondly  to  grasp  the  deeper 
meaning  inherent  in  the  text.  This  capacity  demands  sensitiveness  to 
a  particular  Kunstform,  appreciation  of  intangible  subtleties,  per¬ 
ception  of  a  writer’s  Weltanschauung  beneath  the  plot,  and  dis¬ 
crimination  of  the  historical,  social  and  political  setting.  Admittedly, 
this  power  makes  considerable  claims  on  adolescent  maturity  because 
these  understandings  come  as  a  result  of  a  slow  inductive  process 
that  samples  and  compares  widely  before  a  synthetic  judgmeitt  can 
be  formed. 

While  third  and  fourth  year  German  classes  are  rarely  very  large, 
frequently  even  combined;  their  quality  is  usually  good,  for  the  more 
able  academic  students  often  select  German.  On  the  other  hand  we 
are  familiar  with  that  kind  of  student  who,  although  skilled  in  every¬ 
day  oral-aural  expressions,  has  a  totally  blind  spot  for  anything  but 
Küchendeutsch.  I  contend  that  we  baby  our  classes  intellectually 
when  we  consciously  e.xclude  literary  and  cultural  topics.*  If  the  whole 
class  cannot  benefit,  we  can  at  least  single  out  the  stars  and  by  ability 
grouping,  tutorial  assistance  and  outside  reading  assignments  help  them 
to  perceive  literary  style,  genre  and  ideas. 

By  the  term  KuUurkunde  I  understand  a  knowledge  of  the  socio- 

*  Stone,  Joseph  L.  and  Church,  Joseph,  Childhood  and  Adolescejiee, 
Random  House  (New  York,  1957),  p.  330:  “It  is,  after  all,  in  literature, 
with  its  power  of  enlisting  strong  identifications,  that  we  learn  the  pro- 
foundest  lessons  about  human  relationships  and  the  nature  of  social 
institutions.’’ 
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economic,  scientific  and  artistic  developments  within  ethnic  groups, 
infused  by  ideological  trends  of  historically  and  internationally  re¬ 
lated  movements.  According  to  its  broadest  interpretation  KuUur- 
kundc  might  include  geographic  concepts,  an  acquaintance  with 
customs  and  traditions,  biographical  data  of  great  men  and  women; 
it  also  encompasses  the  comparative  study  of  contemporary  civiliza¬ 
tions  and  of  epoch-making  cultural,  religious,  philosophical  and  pop¬ 
ular  movements,  as  e.g.  Renaissance,  Reformation,  Rationalism  and 
Enlightenment. 

The  approach  to  Kullurkundc  will  of  necessity  stress  one  of 
several  avenues:  topical,  biographical,  historical,  or  geistcsgcschicht- 
lich.  Whichever  is  used  we  must  guard  against  oversimplification  and 
a  tendency  toward  partisanship.  Partiality  with  its  undue  stress,  slant 
or  omission  can  leave  definite  impressions,  however  unobjective,  on 
young  minds.  Thus  our  otherwise  hne  basic  grammar  exudes  a  faint 
flavor  of  pre-World  War  I  times;  to  wit,  the  translation  sentence 
“Tliere  are  many  counts  and  princes  in  Germany,”  and  the  injunc¬ 
tion  to  memorize,  of  all  things.  Mein  Vaterland  by  Hoffmann  von 
Fallersleben,  the  only  poem  contained  in  die  first  part  of  the  book. 
Conversely,  it  seems  hardly  valid  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  Kaiser¬ 
reich  after  viewing  the  splendid  satire  of  Zuckmayer’s  Der  Haupt¬ 
mann  von  Köpenick.  Historical  events  that  have  been  erlebt,  as  my 
own  boyhood  recollections  of  the  Weimar  Republic  and  the  terror 
of  the  Hider  era,  tend  to  be  indeed  strongly  assertive,  but  they  must 
not  become  the  one  and  only  experience  overshadowing  everything 
else. 

Unless  there  is  constant  contact  and  attention  to  change,  our 
knowledge  will  soon  become  stale.  A  new  German  primer  never 
mentions  the  word  Bleistift  but  calls  it  Stift.  Do  we  all  know  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  Düsenjäger,  Haftschalen,  Halbstarke,  Hubschrauber,  Klimaan¬ 
lage,  Kombi,  Moped  and  Strafbescheid?'  My  pocket  diary  for  1960 
contains  a  map  of  Europe  showing  a  Karl-Marx-Stadt  —  Chemnitz. 
Are  you  familiar  w’ith  the  present  political  parties  in  West  Germany? 
Nor  is  our  old  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  the  German  Gymnasium 
tenable  any  longer.®  While  we  are  on  safe  ground  singing  Du,  du  liegst 

♦Jet  fighter  planes,  contact  lenses,  rowdy  teenagers,  helicopter,  air 
conditioning,  station  wagon,  bicycle  wnth  a  noisy  engine,  traffic  ticket. 

5  .  nicht  umsonst  wird  von  den  Vertretern  der  meisten  Massen- 
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mir  im  Herzen,  the  funereal  leh  halt’  einen  Kameraden,  the  some¬ 
what  tainted  Lilli  Marlen,  and  tlie  depressing  Die  Moorsoldaten 
seem  neither  appropriate  nor  timely.  Literary  research,  too,  lias  pro¬ 
gressed  since  we  took  our  last  college  course.  An  entirely  new  inter¬ 
pretation  of  Nietzsche  appeared  not  too  long  ago.*  And  what  about 
pb^-s  and  novels  written  during  the  past  decade?  Have  you  read 
many  —  or  any? 

Beginning  with  the  second  >-car  of  German  our  course  of  study 
allots  appro.\imately  one-fifth  of  a  semester  to  the  study  of  Kultur. 
Accordingly  w’c  des’otc  one  day  a  week  in  German  3  (lOA)  to  the 
study  of  scientific  achievements.  I  relate  the  accomplishments  of 
Gutenberg,  Kepler,  von  Guericke,  Gauss,  Ohm,  Röntgen,  Einstein, 
von  Siemens,  2^ppclin,  Junkers,  Wohler,  von  Liebig,  von  Helmholtz, 
Koch,  von  Behring,  Wundt,  Freud  and  others.  Lecturing  in  German 
to  the  class  is  even  superior  to  reading,  for  tlic  lecture  method  af¬ 
fords  opportunity  to  repeat  and  paraphrase  when  necessary,  and  write 
new  words  on  the  board.  Occasionally  good  students  give  a  report 
culled  (or  mostly  copied)  from  the  Große  Brockhaus. 

In  German  4  (lOB)  the  Kulturstunde  deals’  with  modern  civiliza¬ 
tion,  consisting  in  diverse  developments  in  music,  art,  architecture, 
technology,  education,  and  economic  geography.  The  chief  stress, 
however,  is  placed  on  historical  and  p>olitical  events  reaching  back 
to  the  time  of  Bismarck  and  extending  to  the  present.  Fifteen  year  olds 
arc  extremely  eager  to  experience  life  and  to  establish  references  be¬ 
tween  their  own  existence  and  the  world  around  them.  Therefore, 
relatively  recent  happenings  that  can  be  woven  into  a  meaningful  pat¬ 
tern  seem  well  suited  for  this  grade.^  To  improve  instruction,  the  use 

fächer  iibcreinstimincnd  betont,  daO  nur  ein  bestimmter  Prozentsatz 
der  Studenten  (zwischen  60  und  73  v.H.)  den  Anforderungen  genügt  und 
die  übrigen  im  Grunde  nicht  auf  die  Universität  gehören’.”  ‘Das 
Dilemma  des  numerus  clausus,”  Die  Zeit,  Wochenzeitung  für  Politik, 
Wirtschaft,  Handel  und  Kultur,  Hamburg.  Nr.  .50/  14.  Jahrgang,  Win¬ 
nipeg,  Man.,  den  18.  Dez.  1959,  p.  7. 

•Der  Spiegel,  Nr.  5,  29.  Jan.  19.58,  Hamburg,  pp.  32-41. 

^  “Everything  now  is  grist  to  the  mill.  Anything  can  capture  the 
imagination  and  devotion  of  the  youngster.  All  intellectual  activity  is 
opened  to  him  —  artistic,  social,  political,  philosophical,  economic. 
He  will  try  to  judge  all  situations  by  his  new  attitudes  and  standards. 
The  social  and  political  scene,  for  example,  may  be  particularly  in¬ 
teresting  and  challenging.  It  is  well  suited  to  his  emerging  preoccupa- 
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of  audio-visual  matcriii!.s  and  rralia,  whether  with  these  or  older 
students,  is  indispensable. 

Our  cultural  survey  in  Gennan  5  (llA)  treats  art,  architecture, 
and  music  from  e^rly  times  to  the  romantic  era.  There  are  detailed 
discussions  of  the  works  and  lives  of  Dürer,  Bach.  Mozart,  Beethoven, 
and  Wagner.  As  dilettantes  we  can  merely  tiy*  to  awaken  an  appreci¬ 
ation;  our  principal  aim  is  to  range  artistic  creations  into  the  chang¬ 
ing  flow  of  human  endeavors.  .\htay$  using  visual  and  aural  exempli¬ 
fications,  we  contrast  Gothic  with  Romanesque  buildings,  Meistersang 
with  Minnesang,  Kenaiss;tnce  paintings  and  sculptures  with  the  earlier 
art  of  the  Middle  Ages,  classic  with  baroque,  and  romantic  with 
classic  art  and  music.*  Most  im]X)rtant  is  the  connection  established 
with  literature.  We  read  poems  by  Walter  von  der  Vogelweidc,  we 
learn  about  flans  Sachs,  we  memorize  in  part  Schiller’s  An  die  Freude, 
and  we  analyze  the  musicality  of  Goethe’s  Kennst  du  das  Land. 
Schubert,  Schumann,  and  Brahms  arc  linked  to  any  number  of  well 
known  poems,  and  an  acquaintance  with  Wagner’s  operas  affords 
familiarity  with  medieval  themes. 

Starting  with  German  6  (IIB)  the  weekly  German  lectures  are 
applied  to  literature.  In  IIB  I  deal  with  the  early  period  up  to  and 
including  Lessing.  Fourth  year  Gciman,  a  combined  12A-12B  class, 
receives  each  semester  alternately  instruction  in  the  Sturm  und  Drang 
and  classical  era,  and  a  survey  of  Romanticism  and  modem  litera¬ 
ture.  I  make  it  a  point  to  bridge  the  less  significant  periods  of  Ger¬ 
man  literary  achievement  with  chapters  relating  social  and  political 
history.  The  great  literary  works  of  other  nations  are  also  fitted  into 
the  picture  in  order  to  pennit  an  overall  view. 

To  be  sure,  surveys  are  never  quite  satisfactory.  By  being  selective 
one  can  stress  what  is  essential  and  omit  judiciously  minor  items. 
Listening  to  German  lectures  on  literary  topics  is  an  absolute  must 
for  students  bound  for  college  where  lecturing  is  the  principal  method 
of  instruction.*  Many  of  my  former  students  have  expressed  their  ap- 

tions  with  judgments  and  values.”  Famham,  Marynia  F.,  The  Adoleeccnt, 
(New  York,  1951),  p.  34. 

^“Sixteens  do  like  to  hear  familiar  music,  whether  it  is  classical  or 
popular.”  Gesell,  Arnold;  Ilg,  Frances  I.;  Ames,  Louise  Bates;  Youth, 
The  Years  from  Ten  to  Sixteen,  (New  York,  1956),  p.  269. 

^  Listening  to  a  German  lecture  has  been  a  standard  part  of  the  Ad¬ 
vanced  Placement  Examination.  There  are  definite  indications  that  lis¬ 
tening  comprehension  will  soon  be  included  in  the  regular  College  Boards. 
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prcciation  for  this  type  of  training. 

The  early  period  is  begun  with  a  discussion  of  the  German 
language,  its  history  and  relationship  to  other  languages,  its  dis¬ 
tribution  and  dialects.  Short  chapters  on  Tacitus,  early  religion 
(mythos,  weekdays),  Charlemagne,  and  the  Hildrbrandflird  with  il¬ 
lustrations  of  Old  High  German  take  us  to  the  Golden  Age.  The  con¬ 
tent  of  the  Nibflungcnlird,  ^Volfram’$  Parzifal,  Gottfried’s  Tristan 
und  Isolde  and  Hartmann's  Der  arme  Heinrich  is  told  in  detail,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  difTerenc?  between  popular  and  courtly  epic  is 
demonstrated.  Such  tenm  as  triuwe,  zwifel,  minne  and  maze  arc 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  class.  Marlin  Luther  and  the  Reforma¬ 
tion,  Hans  Sachs  and  MeiUersang,  the  V'olksbücher  and  the  wars  arc 
linked  to  the  changing  social  order  in  the  14th,  15th  and  16th  cen¬ 
turies.  The  new  philosophy  of  Bacon,  Locke,  Descartes,  Rousseau, 
Voltaire,  Spinoza,  and  Leibniz  b  of  tremendous  interest  to  my  boys. 
Rationalism  as  exhibited  in  English  and  French  writings  and  con¬ 
trasted  with  Shakesjjcarc’s  freedom  of  expression  leads  to  the  work 
of  Gottsched,  Klopstock,  and  Lessing.  The  latter  receives  special  at¬ 
tention  because  we  read  Minna  von  Barnhelm  during  this  semester. 
There  are  heated  arguments  about  the  two  elusive  rings,  just  as  the 
import  of  the  three  rings  in  Nathan  der  Weise  gives  rise  to  serious  de¬ 
bate.’®  I  can  put  across  the  humor  of  Just  and  the  Wirt,  and  the 
concept  of  honor  and  tolerance  towards  others,  but  the  shenanigans 
of  Tcllhcim  and  the  Fräulein  are  simply  too  much  to  take.  With 
footnotes  Lessing’s  language  is  manageable.  Syntactical  items  such  as 
“Die  alle  drei  er  folglich  gleich  zu  lieben/Sich  nicht  entbrechen 
konnte“^^  require  help.  For  outside  reading  Lessing’s  Fabeln  arc  very 
suitable  high  school  fare. 

Vom  Sturm  und  Drang  bis  zur  Klassik  is  the  title  of  one  survey 
in  the  fourth  year.  It  takes  us  first  from  Rationalism  to  the  brief  period 
of  Storm  and  Stress;  we  learn  of  the  rigid  rule  of  reason  that  is  coun¬ 
teracted  by  the  Geniezeit  with  its  chief  proponent  Goethe,  the  man, 
the  jx)ct,  the  genius.  When  mature  men,  when  the  native  bom  and 
the  specialist  cannot  fully  grasp  the  scope  and  depth  of  him,  what 
can  we  expect  from  a  seventeen  year  old  contemporary  American? 
Fortunately,  Goethe  himself  comes  to  our  help.  In  his  own  simple 

10  Gesell,  op.  eit.,  p.  270:  “He  (16)  is  beginning  to  enjoy  the  fun  of 
analyzing  plays.” 

11  Nathnv  der  Weine,  III/7. 
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words  that  even  our  young  students  can  comprehend  Goethe  telk 
us  in  four  short  lines  of  his  heritage.*®  Or  he  expresses  the  very  same 
delight  with  nature,  love  and  his  girl  that  any  young  man  will  feel  in 
springtime.  Representative  lyrics  of  this  period  interpret  vividly  the 
emotions  of  Storm  and  Stress  to  adolescents  who  themselves  experience 
this  turbulence.  Willkommen  und  Abschied  clearly  shows  the  whole 
scale  of  Liebeslust  und  Leid,  and  KlUrchen’s  song  is  a  most  typical 
oscillation  between  thoughts  and  heart  throbs,  bliss  and  blues,  felt  by 
all  teenagers.  The  iconoclastic  tendencies  exhibited  so  often  by  the 
younger  generation  are  distinct  in  Prometheus.  It  is  the  gigantic  vic¬ 
tor)-  of  a  superhuman  being,  as  Heidenröslein  is  the  small  conquest 
of  any  wild  boy.  Even  Goethe’s  universality  can  be  demonstrated  in 
these  verses:  They  are  lyric,  for  they  describe  deep  human  pas¬ 
sions,  they  are  narrative  because  a  story  is  told,  and  they  are  dramatic 
since  a  conflict  in  dialogue  is  presented. 

An  e.\planation  of  the  term  “classic”  is  difficult  anyhow;  how  much 
more  so  to  clarify  it  to  immature  teenagers.  Certainly  they  can  be 
credited  with  a  sincere  eagerness  to  know  and  the  still  juvenile  de¬ 
sire  to  copy  down  pat  definitions.  I  try  to  distinguish  between  Gestalt 
and  Gehalt  of  the  classic  work  of  art  and  to  elucidate  these  two 
facets  by  juxtaposing  them  to  the  subjective,  restless,  black-and-white 
creations  of  the  preceding  period.  But  how  much  universality,  how 
much  kalä  kagathd,  how  much  “edle  Einfalt  und  stille  Größe”**  my 
seniors  can  perceive  remains  an  open  question.  I  doubt  whether  a 
groping  young  adolescent  can  more  than  glimpse  the  mature  Goethe. 
Our  reading  of  Hermann  und  Dorothea  tries  to  give  an  insight  into 
the  abstraction  of  human  t)pes.  Surely  the  educative  process  accom¬ 
plished  by  Dorothea  and  Hennann’s  development  into  a  responsible 
citizen  must  become  evident.**  The  meter  of  the  epic  and  the  fre- 

>-  Vom  Vater  hab’  ich  die  Statur, 

Des  Lebens  ernstes  Führen, 

Vom  Mütterchen  die  Frohnatur 
Und  Lust  zum  Fabtdieren. 

Zahme  Xenien,  Zweite  Reihe. 

**J.  J.  Winckelmann  in  Gedancken  über  die  Nachahmung  der 
Griechischen  Wercke  in  der  Mahlerey  und  Bildhauer-Kunst  (1754). 

Writes  one  of  my  12A  students  (age  17)  in  a  book  report:  “When 
Hermann’s  father  damns  him,  I  took  Hermann’s  side.  When  his  mother 
pitied  him,  so  did  I.  As  he  fell  in  love,  I  understood  all  that  he  said.  He  is 
the  character  with  whom  I  most  readily  identified  myself.” 
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quently  occurring  wise  pronouncements  of  the  bard  should  also  leave 
impressions  c\-cn  on  >-oung  minds. 

Of  Goethe’s  cbssical  lyrics  we  read,  among  others,  Gesang  der 
Geister  über  den  Wassern  and  Das  Göttliche.  Analysis  of  these  and 
other  poems  permits  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  three  realms  of 
Goethe’s  classicism  —  nature,  society,  and  art  —  in  which  he  seeks 
and  finds  his  philosophy  of  life.  His  approach  is  that  of  the  intuitive 
artist  and  the  obserxant  scientist.  He  searches  behind  the  multiple 
phenomena  for  the  Urtypus,  and  he  finds  the  basic  law:  a  primeval 
force,  possessed  of  Bildungstrieb,  that  produces  metamorphosis  by 
means  of  polarity.  New,  manifold  forms  then  undergo  further  upw'ard 
progression  —  Steigerung.  The  pantheistic  laws  of  nature  apply  to  man 
as  well,  who,  as  an  individual  and  a  member  of  society,  must  submit 
to  the  divine,  cosmic  order.  Explained  not  only  in  the  pure  realm  of 
abstraction  but  also  by  means  of  biological  and  ethical  principles, 
Goethe’s  ideology  may  reach  at  least  a  few  of  my  students.** 

Schiller  has  alwa^-s  been  a  favorite  of  high  school  students.  To 
Americans  no  less,  the  strong  appeal  lies  in  the  poet’s  passionate,  heroic 
and  dramatic  quest  for  liberty,  shown  in  his  works  as  well  as  in  his 
life.  Already  in  lOB  we  read  Das  Lied  von  der  Glocke.  I  spend  a  great 
deal  of  time  on  this  poem,  for  it  is  very  difficult  both  in  language 
and  thought  at  this  level.**  Regrettably,  there  is  no  school  edition  of 
Schiller’s  ballads  available;  therefore,  I  assign  the  ballads  as  outside 
reading.  Incidentally,  it  is  never  sufficient  to  direct  students  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  book  report  on  Die  Kraniche  des  Ibyktts.  High  school  pupils 
need  more  definite  guidance.  .A  better  direction  might  be;  “1.  Retell 
briefly  in  German  the  plot  of  the  ballad.  Don’t  copy,  use  simple  lan¬ 
guage!  2.  Discuss  in  English  the  period,  location,  and  setting  of  the 
ballad.  3.  Discuss  in  English  Schiller’s  treatment  of  crime  and  punish¬ 
ment.” 

Wilhelm  Tell,  read  in  the  fourth  year,  is  well  suited  to  an  under¬ 
standing  of  man’s  {jolitical  freedom  from  outside  tyranny.  At  the  same 

Gesell,  op.  cit.,  pp.  493-4 :  “Our  brief  examination  of  his  ideas  of 
time,  space,  death,  and  deity  has  showm  that  he  (the  adolescent)  tries 
to  meet  the  challenge  of  philosophic  problems.  He  has  a  latent  desire  for 
concepts  which  clarify  or  idealize  and  help  him  to  evaluate.  He  feels  the 
need  of  broad  ideas  and  principles  which  have  an  integrrating  effect  upon 
his  thinking  and  conduct.” 

A  recording  of  this  poem  is  available.  Friedrich  Schiller,  Deutsche 
Grammophon  Gesellschaft. 
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time  the  play  jjermits  an  insight  into  Schiller’s  preoccupation  with 
the  Kantian  doctrine  that  man  must  free  himself  from  his  own  im¬ 
pure  instincts  and  overcome  his  shortcomings  through  a  relentless 
moral  struggle.’^  Political  insurrection  and  its  consequences,  guilt 
and  retribution,  the  opposing  forces  of  God  and  the  devil,  Schiller’s 
mctaph)'sical  dualism  —  all  this  is  very  well  understood  by  the  brighter 
high  school  students,  who  at  this  age  level  possess  a  strongly  pro¬ 
nounced  sense  of  morality.’* 

For  lack  of  time  we  rannot  read  or  discuss  Schiller’s  historic  and 
aesthetic  prose  writings.  However,  I  give  to  the  class  oral  summaries 
of  the  more  important  plays  with  a  few  salient  quotations.  A  quote 
like  "Das  Leben  ist  der  Güter  höchstes  nicht!  Der  Cbel  größtes  aber 
ist  die  Schuld”''  is  charged  with  Schiller’s  spirit.  In  an  examination 
these  words  might  well  ser\e  as  a  cue,  and  students  might  be  asked 
to  contrast  the  ideas  contained  in  these  lines  with  Goethe’s  under¬ 
standing  of  human  weakness  as  expressed  by  the  Lord:  "Es  irrt  der 
Mensch,  so  lang  er  strebt/^" 

The  alternate  survey  course  for  the  fourth  year  is  called  Von  der 
Romantik  bis  zur  Gegenwart.  Tlie  significance  of  Romanticism  is  best 
explained  by  contrasting  its  subject  matter,  moods,  form  and  freedom 
with  its  classic  opp>osites.  Romantic  universal  poetry  can  be  displayed 
in  its  variegated  topics,  its  expanse  in  this  and  other  countries,  in  the 
realms  of  painting,  music,  and  philosophy.  Its  national  character  may 
be  interpreted  by  a  brief  historical  resume  dealing  with  the  Napoleonic 
era.  In  high  school  there  will  be  scant  emphasis  on  the  theoreticians 
and  scholars  of  the  19th  century,  Ludwig  Tieck,  the  Schlegel  brothers, 
and  Grimm.  However,  students  are  always  intrigued  by  the  German 
rendition  of  Shakespeare  passages  and  the  familiar  fairy  tales.  Only 
slight  attention  can  be  paid  to  Hölderlin,  Uhland,  Möricke,  Rückert, 
Müller,  Platen,  and  Lenau.*’  Since  many  students  plan  to  take  the 

”  Gesell,  op.  fit.,  p.  469:  “Far  from  being  a  metaphysical  fiction,  his 
ethical  sense  proves  to  be  a  growing  reality  which  determines  the  struc¬ 
ture  and  patterns  of  his  character.” 

’*Famham,  op.  cit.,  p.  56:  “It  is  particularly  with  the  philosophical 
questions  that  the  adolescent  will  concern  himself  .  .  .  The  problems 
of  ethics  and  morals,  of  politics  as  well  as  religion  are  important  to  the 
child  at  this  time.” 

Die  Braut  von  Messina. 

Fau.st,  Prolog  im  Himmel,  1.  317. 

Bruns,  Friedrich,  Die  Lese  der  deutschen  Lyrik,  F.R.  Crofts  & 
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Advanced  Placement  Examination,  and  since  its  syllabus  prescribes 
familiarity  with  certain  poets,  major  stress  must  be  put  on  the  study 
of  Eichendorff,  Heine  and  Storm. 

When  Aus  dem  Leben  eines  Taugenichts  is  not  read  in  class  but 
as  an  outside  assif^nment,  various  EichendorfT  poems  serve  to  illustrate 
the  secretive  mood  of  the  lonely  forest,  peacefulness  of  moonlit  nifit^ts, 
Wanderlust,  Heimweh  and  the  marvelous  musicality  pervading  the 
rhythmic  flow  of  language.  Otherwise,  the  class  reading  of  the  novel 
suffices  to  bring  out  these  characteristics.  My  boys  appreebte  the 
romantic  setting,  the  mysteriousness,  music,  and  mood  of  the  dolce  far 
niente;  what  upsets  them  and  their  rationality  is  the  illogical  plot. 

To  understand  Heine  is  to  value  not  only  his  tenderness  for  un¬ 
spoilt  nature,  his  artless  Weltschmerz  and  his  vivid  imagery,  but  also 
to  feel  his  subtle  irony  and  his  biting  sarcasm.  Omnipresent  little  pieces 
like  Du  bist  wie  eine  Blume  arc  not  much  help  in  getting  to  know 
the  typical  Heine.  On  the  other  hand,  a  work  like  Die  Harzreise  with 
its  many  allusions  to  the  poet’s  contemporary  life  demands  consider¬ 
able  research  into  the  notes  and  far-reaching  explanations.  Inference, 
double  entendre,  mordant  cynicism,  punning,  anti-climactic  abrupt¬ 
ness  of  thought  and  language  —  these  peculiarities  require  patient 
elucidation. 

Immensee  and  the  additional  poems  contained  in  the  school  edi¬ 
tion  convey  an  excellent  idea  of  Storm’s  romantic  stage.  Oddly  enough, 
my  students  seem  to  enjoy  this  melancholy  tale  of  renounced  love.** 
Restrained  in  affection,  subdued  in  suffering,  charged  with  eloquent 
silence,  descriptive  of  sj-mbolism,  Immensee  nevertheless  makes  its 
fx)int  unmistakably  by  such  broad  hints  as  Meine  Mutter  hat’s  gewollt. 
Storm’s  predilection  for  months,  seasons,  and  the  seascape  needs  extra 
elaboration;  no  important  poem  treating  these  topics  is  included  in 
the  appendix  to  the  novel.  It  also  would  be  desirable  to  have  a  school 
edition  dealing  with  a  story  belonging  to  the  poet’s  later,  realistic 
period. 

Realism  b  probably  that  literary  movement  for  which  the  young 
American  generation  displays  the  fullest  understanding.  Prepared  by 
the  social  studies,  rooted  in  practical  life,  interested  in  the  community 

Co.,  New  York,  is  the  best  anthology  for  the  period  from  Klopstock  to 
the  present. 

Gesell,  op.  eit.,  p.  443:  "Both  boys  and  girls  (age  15)  accept  ro¬ 
mance  in  the  plot.’’ 
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and  aware  of  citizenship  responsibilities,  our  young  contemporaries 
want  to  deal  dispassionately  with  everyday  problems. 

For  lack  of  a  suitable  school  edition  I  can  never  read  the  plays 
of  Kleist  in  class.  But  I  received  respectable  book  reports  on  Der 
zerbrochene  Krug  and  Prinz  Friedrich  von  Homburg.  Only  the  very 
best  students  are  able  to  read  Kleist;  his  Schachtelsätze  are  nearly  im¬ 
possible.**  To  train  pupils  in  deciphering  his  periods  and  in  recogniz¬ 
ing  his  preference  for  juridical  exactness,  gory  scenes,  and  psychic 
abnormalities,  one  might  direct  learners  to  read  first  material  taken 
from  Vermischtes  or  the  short  Erzählungen. 

Altogether  different  are  the  writings  of  Gottfried  Keller.  His  de¬ 
lightful  picturesque  short  stories  are  excellent  high  school  reading, 
and  more  of  them  should  be  edited  for  that  purpose.  Sometimes,  when 
read  outside  of  class,  a  few  student  miss  the  charm  of  Keller’s  quiet 
humor  or  his  Swiss  democratic  spirit  which  lets  Kleider  machen  Leute 
end  happily,  though  the  spurious  but  glamorous  count  turns  back 
into  an  ordinary'  tailor.  Failure  to  perceive  the  pleasantries  derives 
from  inability  to  understand  Keller’s  humorous  linguistic  turns;  in- 
sensitiveness  to  the  poet’s  democratic  creed  is  due  to  limited  experience 
that  knows  no  other  form  of  communal  life.  Also  Keller’s  poetry  is 
worth  reading,  if  not  only  for  its  aesthetic  value  then  for  the  writer’s 
loving  intimacy  with  nature  and.  his  attainment  of  the  infinite  within 
the  circumscribed  immediacy  of  daily  life. 

The  technique  of  Naturalism  —  utter  objectivity  in  scientific 
observation  —  is  more  comprehensible  to  our  high  school  students 
than  are  the  problems  treated.  Our  young  people  of  the  middle  class 
have  rarely  been  exposed  to  life  at  its  ugliest,  to  baseness  of  character, 
dire  need,  corroding  sickness,  and  grim  death.  The  naturalist  reports 
this  gloom  as  the  movies  and  television  would  never  dare.  Also  the 
problems  of  society,  of  class  struggle,  of  life  in  the  big  city,  and  of  the 
forces  of  heredity  and  environment  are  remote  to  young  Americans 
of  today. 

Farthest  from  the  adolescent  mind  is  the  impressionistic  play 
where  dreams  become  reality,  aesthetic  sophbtication  and  Nietzschcan 
ecstatic  amorality  dominate  the  scene.  Neither  blase  nor  überspitzt, 
teenagers  are  fundamentally  conformist  and  basically  moralistic.  Im¬ 
pressionism  affords  no  catharsis  to  dissolve  the  anxiety  and  the  tur- 

I  sugpest  the  Examination  Committee  of  the  Advanced  Placement 
Program  make  a  sun’ey  to  determine  the  number  of  examinees  select¬ 
ing  the  Kleist  passage  for  interpretation.  I  wonder  if  there  are  many. 
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moil  in  which  the  adolcfccnt  finds  himself.  If  this  genre  does  any¬ 
thing,  it  is  to  reflect  the  wung  person's  fascination  with  his  ego.  Ex¬ 
pressionism,  on  the  other  hand,  with  its  explosive  outcries,  its  re¬ 
ligious  fervor  to  solve  mankind's  problems,  iu  Kafkan  message  of 
man's  hopeless  isolation,  and  its  despair  in  a  Messianic  redemption 
in  this  world  strikes  a  chord  in  the  young  heart.  Those  less  imaginative 
find  a  firmer  understanding  in  the  matter-of-fact  tone  of  Neue 
Sachlichkeit  whose  works  deal  calmly  with  problems  of  war  and 
postwar  times.  Of  the  modem  lyricists  Liliencron  and  Dehmcl  are 
within  reach  of  adolescents,  but  Rilke's  poetic  employment  of 
language  and  s\-mbo!ism  seems  definitely  beyond  the  maturity  of 
high  school  students.** 

Tonio  Kröger  is  in  more  than  one  respect  appropriate  to  introduce 
high  school  seniors  to  Thomas  Mann.  At  this  introspective  age  when 
the  adolescent  spends  so  much  time  asking  himself  the  question  “Who 
am  I?”  and  comparing  himself  with  his  peers.  Tonio  Kroger  seems 
like  a  mirror:  An  unusual  boy  standing  on  the  sidelines  of  the  average 
crowd  develops  into  a  renowned  writer  who  continues  to  remain  an 
outsider  of  bourgeois  society.  Then  there  is  that  perpetual  uneasy 
yearning  for  a  normalcy  and  respectability  that  is  only  one  half  of 
his  dual  heritage,  there  are  lengthy,  minute  descriptions  of  a  past, 
irretrievably  lost  life  in  an  upper  middle  class  atmosphere,  there  are 
longwinded,  eminently  well  expressed  speculations  about  art  and  life 
in  general.  Tonio  is,  as  it  were,  the  poetic  reflection  of  a  real  youth, 
absorbed  in  himself,  beset  by  fancy,  unsure  in  the  established  order, 
at  odds  with  a  world  in  which  he  must  find  his  place. 

In  summar)’,  what  can  the  German  teacher  do  to  enrich  his 
curriculum  by  putting  a  similar  program  into  action?  Enthusiasm 
for  his  subject,  a  variety  of  interests,  a  spirit  of  inquiry,  diligent 
preparation,  leadership  in  establishing  a  course,  a  sympathetic  under¬ 
standing  of  the  learners'  psychology,  prudent  adaptation  of  suitable 
methods,  materials  and  reading  matter  —  these  are  the  ingredients 
that  spark,  maintain,  and  bring  to  fruition  a  successful  program  of 
instruction  in  literature  and  Kulturkunde. 

Abraham  Lincoln  High  School,  Philadelphia 

The  survey  suggested  in  footnote  23  might  also  include  the  Rilke 
passage.  If,  as  I  suspect,  examinees  avoid  this  passage,  they  do  so  be¬ 
cause  it  is  nearly  impossible  for  adolescents  to  fathom  Rilke.  Another 
poet  should  replace  him  in  the  syllabus. 
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An  rduoatpd  pcrnon  is  one  who  has  absorb'd  crucial  as¬ 
pects  of  the*  culture  in  which  he  wa.!  reared  and  opened  his  mind 
to  appreciation  of  the  values  and  institutions  of  other  tyo'-a 
of  cultures.* 

Since  the  word  culture  docs  not  )-ct  rest  on  a  secure  ground,  the 
significance  of  the  expression  “educated  person”  remains  uncertain. 
The  ultimate  aims  of  an  educational  endeavor  will  probably  remain 
fragmentary  until  a  more  universal  agreement  is  reached  as  to  the 
meaning  of  concepts  like  education,  civilization,  culture,  and 
philosophy.  The  foreign  language  teacher  has  a  dual  teaching  task,  it 
seems,  as  he  is  called  on  to  present  the  culture  of  a  nation  as  well 
as  the  anatomy  of  that  nation’s  language.  Now,  if  there  is  no  non- 
objectionablc  definition  of  culture,  it  follows  that  a  foreign  language 
teacher  will  have  to  be  satisfied  with  a  presentation  of  a  point  of 
view — a  point  of  viesv  that  perhaps  might  reflect  a  teacher’s  academic 
preparation  and  educational  philosophy.  Students’  interest  must,  of 
course,  also  be  a  determinative  factor  in  the  selection  of  teaching 
material. 

An  analysis  of  some  of  the  problems  inherent  in  the  teaching  of 
culture  in  the  public  secondar)'  school  reveals  that  such  teaching  will 
be  of  a  subjective  nature.  I  shall  attempt  to  show,  however,  that  a 
certain  amount  of  subjectivity  is  beneficial  to  the  success  of  the  entire 
foreign  language  program. 

T.  S.  Elliot  is  of  the  opinion  that  “culture  is  the  one  thing  that 
we  cannot  aim  at.”-  An  historian  like  Lcmer  undoubtedly  exercises 
“literary  calisthenics”  when  he  refers  to  the  culture  of  the  United 
States  being  “masculine.”®  The  as.sertion  that  culture  or  civilization 

*  F.  S.  Chase,  “The  Educated  Man,”  NEA  Journal  (February  1960),  9. 

H.  A.  Pochmann’s  German  Culture  in  America  should  be  consulted 
by  any  German  teacher  who  plans  to  teach  German  culture  in  an  or¬ 
ganized  manner. 

S.  Elliot,  Notes  Towards  the  Definition  of  Culture  (New  York, 
1949),  17. 

®  M.  Lemer,  America  as  a  Civilization:  Life  and  Thought  in  the 
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is  only  a  “lucky  accident  in  man’s  development”*  indicates  the  ex¬ 
treme  points  of  view  expressed  in  atiemptinR  to  ascertain  the  woof 
of  culture. 

The  essence  of  culture,  as  1  sec  it,  is  jwintedly  expressed  by  White¬ 
head: 

Culture  is  activity  of  thought,  and  receiitiveness  to  beauty 
and  humane  feclin:;.  Scraps  of  information  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it,  A  merely  well-informed  man  is  the  most  useless  bore 
on  God's  earth.  What  we  should  aim  at  pioduclng  is  men  who 
possess  Loth  culture  and  expert  knowledge  in  some  siiecial 
dii'ection.  Their  expert  knowledge  will  give  them  the  ground  to 
start  from,  and  their  cultu:e  will  lead  them  as  deep  as  philos¬ 
ophy  and  as  high  as  art.^ 

Although  the  word  culture  is  u.scd  in  the  usual  anthropological 
sense,  this  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  one  should  exclude  the 
pedagogical  or  religious  frame  of  reference. 

A  relevant  factor  pertaining  to  the  teaching  of  German  as  a  lan¬ 
guage  and  the  teaching  of  German  culture  is  the  amount  of  time  that 
is  (initially)  necessary  for  the  comprehension  of  the  German  lan¬ 
guage.  Guerard’s  opinion  that  “German  is  a  harder  nut  to  crack”*  — 
harder  to  learn  to  read  than  French  or  Spanish  —  is  perhaps  shared 
by  many  a  foreign  language  student. 

The  most  dilTicuIt  problem,  in  my  judgment,  that  a  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  teacher  encounters  in  initiating  a  language  program  that  In¬ 
cludes  the  systematic  teaching  of  German  culture  in  the  public 
secondary  school  is  the  problem  of  selection.  A  mere  discussion  of 
geographical  topography  or  listening  to  some  cla.ssical  records  does 


United  Staten  (New  York,  1957),  60G. 

John  Dewey,  on  the  other  hand,  desc’.’ibed  the  American  culture  as  a 
“money  culture”..  Intelligence  in  the  Modern  World:  John  Deweg's 
Philosoph g  (New  York,  1939),  405. 

^  J.  Benda,  The  Betrayal  of  the  Intellectuals  (Boston,  1955),  156. 

A.  Bergstraesser  takes  the  opposite  point  of  view:  “Die  Begegnung 
drr  Kulturen  ist  also  das  Schicksal  der  Gegenwart,  und  die  sinn¬ 
volle  Gestaltung  dieser  Begegnung  ist  die  große  kulturpolische  Aufgabe 
unseres  Jahrhunderts.”  “Die  Begegnung  der  Kulturen  in  der  modernen 
Welt,”  Internationale  Zeitschrift  für  Erziehungswissenschaft,  V,  (1959), 
2. 

*  A.  North  Whitehead,  The  Aims  of  Education  (New  York,  1957),  13. 

*  A.  Guerard,  Education  of  a  Humanist  (Cambridge,  1949),  46. 
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not  necessarily  reflect  a  cultural  stress.  Few  teachers  will  probably 
be  fully  successful  in  the  teaching  of  culture  until  they  have  made  a 
careful  study  of  that  which  they  intend  to  cover  in  the  first,  second, 
third,  and  fourth  (fifth)  year  of  German.  It  seems  that  a  subjective 
selection,  based  in  part  on  a  teacher’s  academic  preparation,  is  es¬ 
sential.  Since  the  make-up  of  German  classes  docs  vary,  no  treatment 
of  each  level  will  be  attempted. 

My  first  attempt  in  teaching  German  culture  is  through  a  cultural 
reader  that  can  be  started  very  early,  and  through  the  medium  of 
literature.  While  the  cultural  reader  is  in  German,  the  first  and 
second  year  students  arc  requested  to  read  some  literary  works  in 
translation.  In  the  third  and  fourth  (fifth)  year  classes,  the  reading 
of  original  works  ought,  of  course,  to  be  made  obligatory.^ 

The  students  select  one  work  from  Lessing,  Goethe,  Schiller, 
Heine,  Meyer,  Keller,  Schopenhauer,  Hauptmann,  Nietzsche,  Thomas 
Mann,  or  Wcrfcl.  A  student  may  have  a  personal  reason  for  reading 
other  authors,  however,  and  these  extra  selections  are  then  simply 
added  to  the  basic  list.  \Vhy  do  I  recommend  the  reading  of  only  these 
authors?  My  selection  was  made  up,  however,  on  what  I  believe  to  be 
a  sound  pedagogical  principle.  A  high  school  student  of  tlie  German 
language  has  had  litle  training  in  literary  analysis.  Consequently,  he 
will  need  special  and  patient  help  in  determining  the  meaning  of  many 
a  novel,  poem,  or  essay  that  he  may  have  selected  for  the  year. 
Since  a  teacher  ought  to  be  able  to  answer  potential  inquiries  about 
the  work  in  question,  it  seems  logical  that  a  teacher  who  himself  has 
not  read  these  works  attentively  will  be  worthless  as  a  teacher  of 
German  culture.  No  teacher  could  possibly  read  all  the  books  in  the 
German  language;  thus  I  made  my  list  on  the  basis  of  my  tempera¬ 
ment,  academic  background,  and  bibliographic  aids.*  Seen  in  tliis 
light,  subjectivity  becomes  a  virtue  rather  than  a  weakness. 

A  second  approach  to  the  teaching  of  German  culture  revolves 
also  around  literature — the  subject  matter  of  which  is  of  a  different 
nature  than  that  usually  found  in  the  classics.  I  have  found  it  re¬ 
warding  to  have  students  report  on  representative  German  educators. 


^  German  was  re-introduced  into  the  Great  Falls  Public  School  System 
in  1958 — thus  we  do  not  yet  have  a  fourth  or  fifth  year  German  class. 

®  A  term  paper  is  required  each  year.  A  well-written  high  school 
manual  is  Guide  to  Writing  Termpapers  by  Miles  &  Baker. 
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A  student  who  expresses  a  desire  to  become  a  teacher,  for  example, 
is  given  special  assistance  in  ferreting  out  the  educational  philosophy 
of  the  educator  selected  for  anal)^.  The  list  of  educators  is  again 
an  arbitrary  one — and  made  for  the  previously  mentioned  reasons. 
The  present  list,  suitable  primarily  for  the  third  and  fourth  (fifth) 
)‘car  students,  includes  the  pedagogical  works  of  Kant  (better:  Kant’s 
students),  Salzmann,  Pestalozzi,  Jean  Paul,  Goethe,  Herbart,  Frobcl, 
Weber,  NVundt,  and  Wertheimer.* 

The  introduction  to  these  educaton  dilTers,  of  course,  from  the 
method  used  in  introducing  the  classical  writers.**  It  is  suggested, 
for  example,  that  each  student  will  discuss  only  one  aspect  of  peda¬ 
gogy  advanced  by  these  pioneers  of  educational  thought.  Selected 
topics  have  ranged  from  “Pragmatism”  to  “The  Best  Age  for  Learn¬ 
ing  a  Foreign  Language.”  I  attempt  to  integrate  the  findings  of  my 
students  with  the  views  expressed  by  contemporary  American  edu¬ 
cators.  This  approach  presupposes  that  the  teacher  keeps  up  to  date 
in  the  philosophy  of  education  in  tlie  United  States.  Religion  or 
morality  could  also  be  selected  as  a  topic  if  a  student  should  so  de¬ 
sire.  The  nature  of  a  religious  theme  requires,  however,  that  the  teach¬ 
er  is  able  to  envision  and  exclude  certain  religious  features  from  the 
philosophy  of  education  that  may  be  advanced  by  some  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  educationists.  Points  that  I  discourage  are  questions  concern¬ 
ing  the  ultimate  purpose  of  education  and  the  destiny  of  man — 
problems  concerning  which  even  the  experts  in  the  field  are  not 
too  unequivocal.  Although  I  often  suggest  (select?)  the  educator 
to  be  read  by  the  student — the  selection  is  nevertheless  based  on  the 
student’s  interest  and  maturity.  All  students  are  encouraged  to  make 
their  own  selections.  This  arrangement  presupposes  again  a  work¬ 
ing  knowledge  of  the  content  of  the  basic  classics  in  education.  A 
favorite  approach  of  mine  is  to  ask  a  student  to  compare  a  specific 
view  held  by  a  German  educationist  with  the  (db)  similar  view  of  an 
American  educator. 

*Any  Public  Librarian  will  gladly  assist  students  in  obtaining  the 
necessary  books.  It  is  important,  then,  that  the  students  make  their 
reservations  as  soon  as  possible. 

*®H.  Ammon’s  Deutsche  Literaturgeschichte  in  Frage  und  Antwort 
has  also  been  found  useful  as  an  aid  to  determine  the  material  that 
ought  to  be  included  in  a  survey  course  of  German  literature  in  the 
public  secondary  school. 
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A  third  method  used  in  teaching  German  culture  is  by  reading, 
in  the  earlier  stages  in  English  translation,  a  few  but  salient  works  of 
representative  German  philosophers.  Since  very  few  public  sccondar>' 
schools  offer  classes  in  philosophy,  judiciousness  is  indispensable  in 
dealing  with  many  an  aspect  of  philosophy — especially,  perhaps,  those 
aspects  that  would  necessitate  a  discussion  of  epistomology.  As  a  pub¬ 
lic  school  teacher,  I  consider  philosophy  to  be  essential  in  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  German  culture.  However,  the  themes  to  be  selected  must  be 
limited  in  scope,  and  principles  of  pistology,  i.e.  all  matters  pertaining 
to  faith,  should  never  be  discussed.  A  “little"  knowledge  of  philosophy 
may  lead  to  consequential  problems,  as  the  damage  from  quotations 
out  of  context  may  be  difficult  to  repair.  A  typical  illustration  of  such 
a  situation  would  be,  for  example,  a  carelessly  prepared  discussion  of 
the  concept  of  “Übcnnensch”  in  Nietzsche’s  philosophy.  Bertrand 
Russell  allegedly  recommends  that  philosophy  should  be  studied  be¬ 
cause  philosophical  questions  will  help  to  enrich  one’s  imagination 
and  free  our  thoughts  from  the  tyranny  of  customs.  I  do  not  c.xpcct 
any  of  my  students  to  be  able  to  define  the  tangent  between  “Sein” 
and  “Schein” — neither  do  I  think  that  a  foreign  language  teacher 
should  gloss  over  the  thoughts  so  superbly  expressed  by  Leibnitz, 
Lessing,  or  Kant.  Several  of  my  students  have  done  a  commendable 
piece  of  work  in  comparing,  for.  instance,  Kant’s  Zum  ewigen  Frieden 
with  the  charter  of  the  League  of  Nations  as  well  as  with  the  charter 
of  the  United  Nations. 

Selections  from  Schopenhauer  and  Nietzsche,  and  short  topics  (for 
comparative  purposes)  from  French  or  English  thinkers,  may  at  times 
also  be  included.  A  student’s  home  background  and  religious  beliefs 
are  to  be  given  due  respect  and  attention  in  the  distribution  of 
philosophical  themes.  One  of  the  best  term  papers  I  have  ever  re¬ 
ceived  was  one  written  by  a  minister’s  son — and  based  on  Freud’s 
The  Future  of  an  Illusion.  The  title  of  the  paper  was  characteristically: 
“Christian  Illusions  versus  Freudian  Delusions.”  No  attempt  to  classify 
the  above  mentioned  philosophers  is  made,  as  classifications  of  these 
thinkers  into  “schools”  of  philosophy  has  only  been  confusing.  Although 
I  do  not  subscribe,  then,  to  the  notion  that  “philosophy  ...  is  the  pillar 
of  cloud  by  day  and  the  pillar  of  fire  by  night  for  education,”“  it  is 
my  observation  that  students  mature  and  become  more  culturally 


>  T.  H.  Briggs,  Pragmatism  and  Pedagogy  (New  York,  1940),  20. 
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oriented  as  a  result  of  an  academic,  but  very  brief,  introduction  to  the 
problems  that  have  confronted,  and  still  confront,  the  thinkers  of  the 
world. 

A  universally  accepted  approach  to  the  teaching  of  culture  is 
by  means  of  music — either  through  the  music  itself  or  by  reading 
biographical  works.  It  is  especially  impressive,  I  think,  to  have  students 
actually  perform  in  class,  so  that  they  may  “prove”  the  point  that  is 
made  in  a  discussion.  Prose  alone  may  not  throw  much  light  on  the 
“motiT*  that  a  composer  may  have  had  in  mind.  To  exclude  the 
aural-oral  aspects  of  teaching  culture  would,  it  seems,  be  a  consequen¬ 
tial  error  of  pedagogy.  It  is  frequently  observ’ed  that  a  relatively  large 
number  of  students  of  music  will  select  Gennan  as  a  foreign  language. 
Here  in  Great  Falls,  for  example,  two  of  my  students  put  on  a  beauti¬ 
ful  fifty  minute  concert  to  which  the  parents  of  the  participants  were 
also  invited.  Such  a  method  of  “teaching”  German  culture  deserves 
to  be  utilized  much  more  than  is  presently  the  case. 

There  are  other  avenues.  Stamp  collections,**  movies,**  and  the  fine 
arts  are  effective  means.  I  show,  for  example,  eight  “Deutschland¬ 
spiegel”  films  every  year.  As  a  follow-up,  a  discussion  about  the  con¬ 
tent  of  these  news  reels  may  be  in  order. 

A  word  or  two  about  the  selection  of  readers.  There  has  been  a 
tradition  by  book  companies  that  legitimate  requests  for  compliment¬ 
ary  examination  copies  will  be  honored.  Not  infrequently,  however, 
a  teacher  will  be  billed  for  such  a  copy.  A  foreign  language  teacher 
cannot  ]X>ssibly  pay  for  all  of  the  books  that  he  would  like  to  consider 
(or  frequently  is  asked  to  consider  by  the  principal  or  department 
head),  and  it  is,  therefore,  suggested  that  all  books  thus  classified 
should  be  returned  to  the  publishers  without  examination.  It  will  take 
many  hours  of  a  teacher’s  time  to  determine  a  book’s  usefulness  for 
his  particular  class  or  school  system.  If  a  book  is  adopted,  the  justi¬ 
fication  of  the  complimentary  examination  copy  is  self-evident.  Here, 
in  Great  Falls,  for  example,  four  German  teachers  were  added  to  the 
foreign  language  department  in  one  year.  I  requested,  consequently. 


Sec,  for  example,  Louis  Foley,  “The  Stoiy  of  a  Stamp:  A  Lesson 
in  Interculture”,  MLJ,  (October,  1959),  pp.  351-53,  for  a  discussion  of 
the  teachins:  of  culture  by  means  of  stamps. 

”  See  MLJ,  (April,  1960),  pp.  177-85,  for  a  detailed  bibliography  of 
foreign  language  motion  pictures. 
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several  copies — all  of  which  were  shipped  to  me  free  of  charge. 

A  well-written  and  carefully  prepared  cultural  reader  serves  several 
functions  in  teaching  German  to  high  school  students.  If  the  style  is 
simple  and  the  vocabulary  circumscribed,  the  student  has  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  reading  meaningful,  rather  than  vacuous,  prose  in  the 
first  stage  of  his  language  learning.  The  content  carries  him  along, 
adds  substance  to  oral  and  written  exercises  based  on  the  text,  gives 
his  German  language  class  another  dimension,  and  takes  into  account 
the  humanistic  as  well  as  the  linguistic  aspects  of  language  learning. 
The  student  increases  his  fund  of  cultural  knowledge  and  widens  his 
horizon  while  learning  the  German  language.  The  good  cultural  reader 
serves  the  teaching  of  German  culture  from  assignment  to  assignment 
and — this  is  just  as  important — it  whets  the  student’s  intellectual  ap¬ 
petite  for  the  reading  of  German  poets,  philosophers,  historians,  and 
essayists.  His  early  independent  and  exploratory  reading  may  be  in 
English  translation  but  as  his  language  competence  increases,  he  will 
turn  to  the  originals  in  ever  larger  proportion.  The  cultural  reader 
furthers  linguistic  and  cultural  ends  which  stand  in  mutually  stimulat¬ 
ing  relation  to  each  other. 

Teaching  German  culture  is  not  easy.  “The  intelligent,  fair,  and 
effective  teaching  of  a  foreign  culture  is  no  casual  matter — no  task 
for  ill-trained  persons.  Much  harm  can  be  done,  in  today’s  world,  by 
such  teaching  badly  done.”'^  The  task  of  teaching  German  culture  in 
German  language  classes  is,  however,  an  exciting  and  challenging 
one.  The  teacher  who  has  thoroughly  prepared  his  material,  may 
expect  rich  success  in  his  endeavor  to  teach  German  culture.  Said  one 
of  the  greatest  thinkers  of  the  twentieth  century: 

A  certain  ruthless  definiteness  is  essential  in  education. 

I  am  sure  that  one  secret  of  a  successful  teacher  is  that  he 
has  formulated  quite  clearly  in  his  mind  what  the  pupil  has 
got  to  know  in  precise  fashion.  He  will  then  cease  from  half¬ 
hearted  attempts  of  inferior  importance.  The  secret  of  success 
is  pace,  and  the  secret  of  pace  is  concentration.  But,  in  respect 
to  precise  knowledge,  the  watchword  is  pace,  pace,  pace.  Get 
your  knowledge  quickly,  and  then  use  it.^* 

Great  Falls  Senior  High  School 
Great  Falls,  Montana 

1«  The  National  Interest  and  Foreign  Languages,  prepared  by  William 
R.  Parker  for  Citizen  Consultations,  Preliminary  Edition,  (1954),  12. 
Whitehead,  op.  cit,  47. 
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REALIA 
E.  L.  Morthole 


'Fhe  term  Realia  may  carry  as  many  interpretations  as  there  will 
be  readers  of  these  remarks,  and  it  is  with  this  broad  interpretation 
that  we  approach  its  application.  Let  us  bear  in  mind  that  Realia 
may  motivate  as  well  as  enrich. 

Shall  we  begin  as  the  new  student  enters  your  classroom  for  the 
first  time?  Glass  in  the  door  displays  attractive  decals  from  German 
cities  and  states.  These  have  been  collected  by  you  on  a  visit  abroad, 
or  perhaps  they  were  sent  by  pen  pals  of  your  students.  Now  our  new¬ 
comer  enters  the  room  and  is  pleasantly  impressed  by  an  appealing  dis¬ 
play  of  colorful  scenes  of  Germany,  which  you  have  received  without 
charge  from  your  nearest  German  Tourist  Information  Office.*  What 
he  doesn’t  know  is  that  you  had  intended  to  hang  these  yourself  until 
eager  students  of  German  and  art  volunteered  to  enlist  assistance  of 
others  in  woodworking  classes.  Later,  these  posters  were  joined  by 
framed  likenesses  of  German  writers,  and  one  student  even  contribut¬ 
ed  two  pairs  of  mounted  antlers  from  the  Odenwald. 

Masonite  strips  6’  x  6”,  which  carry  German  axioms,  are  susprend- 
ed  above  the  blackboard,  and  may  be  replaced  by  others  at  the  end 
of  the  semester.  Just  above  the  thermostat  is  space  for  an  arresting 
example  of  the  Dackel-Barometer,  which  directs: 


“Im  Freien  aufhängen” 
and  then  draws  the  following  conclusions: 

“Wenn  Schwanz  trocken  . Schön 

Wenn  Schwanz  naß  . Regen 

Wenn  Schwanz  sich  bewegt  . Wind 

Wenn  Schwanz  sich  lebhaft  bewegt  . Sturm 

Wenn  Schwanz  unsichtbar  . Nebel 

Wenn  Schwanz  gefroren  . Kalt 


Teacher’s  desk  is  home  to  a  pair  of  comical  Dachshund  bookends, 
fashioned  in  wood  and  painted  by  another  teacher.  Contests  select 
a  name  for  him  each  third  year,  at  which  time  he  may  even  succeed 
in  having  his  picture  appear  in  the  school’s  paper.  One  of  his  com- 


*  Offices  located  at  500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36,  N.Y.,  11  S.  La 
Salle  St.,  Chicago  3,  Ill.,  and  323  Geary  St.,  San  Francisco  2,  Calif. 
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panions  is  a  cuckoo  clock,  which  never  fails  to  charm  even  the  more 
sophisticated  whenever  his  voice  is  pcimittcd  to  mark  the  passing  of 
time. 

One  finds  that  the  classroom’s  bulletin  board  attracts  much  atten¬ 
tion  whenever  new  material  appears,  particularly  if  it  has  some  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  current  lesson.  If  the  group  chances  to  be  reading  of  auto¬ 
mobiles,  such  as  in  Remarque’s  Drei  Kameraden,  we  grasp  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  display  brochures  on  various  vehicles  made  in  Germany, 
and  which  may  be  obtained  in  German  and  English  by  contacting 
the  manufacturers  or  by  calling  distributors  located  in  your  own  com¬ 
munity.  This  never  fails  to  motivate,  and  it  may  be  that  something 
apparently  so  insignificant  will  prove  to  be  a  turning  ]x>int  in  the  at¬ 
titude  of  more  than  one  toward  the  usefulness  of  German.  At  some 
other  time,  we  read  of  a  scene  in  a  German  restaurant,  and  display 
menus  from  our  favorite  German  Gastwirlschaften.  Comments  on 
service  and  eating  habits  of  the  German  during  his  breakfast,  lunch, 
and  dinner  in  such  establishments  will  be  welcomed  side  remarks. 
Later,  you  will  have  the  opportunity  to  comment  on  the  approach  to 
these  three  meals  as  they  are  taken  in  the  privacy  of  the  home.  At  some 
other  time,  you  will  be  gratified  by  student  reaction  to  menus  from 
your  German  ship.  Tickets  to  museums  and  theaters,  as  well  as  large 
posters  which  publicize  these  iq  Germany,  Austria,  and  Switzerland, 
enliven  the  study  of  any  drama,  and  may  be  obtained  from  the  office  of 
the  Bürgermeister  of  large  cities  abroad.  Tickets  from  trains,  subways, 
and  streetcars  pay  dividends  much  larger  than  the  space  they  occupy. 
It  soon  will  become  obvious  that  the  teacher  has  unexpected  assistance 
from  members  of  the  class  who  bring  souvenirs  from  home  or  clip¬ 
pings  from  newspapers  and  magazines.  Guide  books  and  travel  folders 
will  lure  students  chiefly  when  a  certain  locality  is  to  be  visited 
through  the  medium  of  slides  or  movies.  Whenever  we  neglect  our 
bulletin  board,  we  fail  to  take  ad\antage  of  a  subtle  appeal  to  the 
student,  something  which  he  is  not  required  to  study.  Try  taping  an 
item  to  your  blackboard,  and  note  the  reaction! 

In  connection  with  the  above,  you  may  have  noted  that  un¬ 
solicited  remarks  of  students  and  visiting  parents  stress  that  many 
schoolrooms  lack  warmth  and  are  impersonal  to  the  extent  that  they 
tend  to  stifle  enthusiasm. 

A  mere  five  minutes  may  be  used  profitably  once  each  week  to 
comment  on  some  item  which  you  have  brought  for  the  purpose  of 
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enriching  the  knowledge  of  the  class.  Show  them  some  of  the  de¬ 
lightful  carvings  from  the  Black  Forest,  Tyrol,  or  Switzerland,  done  in 
wood  or  ivory.  Jewelry  from  Pforzheim  or  a  Ritter  lighter  with  music 
box  in  its  base  will  also  brighten  the  eyes  of  those  artistically  inclined, 
and  they  may  even  awake  a  dormant  feeling  of  appreciation  within 
some  shy  youngster.  If  you  do  not  have  Lederhosen,  ask  whether  any¬ 
one  might  be  willing  to  bring  some.  No  doubt  another  will  then  volun¬ 
teer  to  lend  a  Trachtenkleid,  and  a  Tyrolean  hat  of  green  velour  — 
with  Gamsbart  —  will  surely  follow.  Perhaps  someone  has  a  brother 
who  has  ser>'ed  in  the  Armed  Forces  in  Germany  and  can  lend  one  of 
the  Bavarian  coats  of  loden  cloth.  Some  women  teachers  even  return 
with  suits  and  outercoats  of  this  serviceable  material,  and  men  may 
enjoy  wearing  neckties  and  ticcl.isps  which  have  a  distinctly  German 
character. 

Almost  everj’one  is  interested  in  photographic  equipment.  This 
is  especially  true  of  youngsters,  who  will  welcome  an  opportunity  to 
make  the  acquaintance  of  your  German  camera  and  its  attachments. 
Also,  the  German-made  Olympia  and  Adler  typewriters  are  becom¬ 
ing  quite  common  here  now,  and  a  brochure  from  one  of  these  com¬ 
panies  will  charm  budding  secretaries  and  scientists,  not  only  because 
of  the  beautiful  workmanship  on  the  machines,  but  also  because  many 
special  keyboards  are  offered  in  fields  of  medicine,  pharmacy,  mathe¬ 
matics,  lumbering,  etc.,  in  addition  to  those  for  numerous  Asian, 
European,  and  African  languages. 

You  will  find  that  the  resumption  of  classes  after  Thanksgiving 
is  an  excellent  time  to  show  an  Adventskalender,  and  you  could  quite 
appropriately  place  in  the  hands  of  each  student  copies  of  selected 
recipes  for  Weihnachtskuchen.  V'our  students  would  welcome  a  sug¬ 
gestion  that  they  gather  in  small  groups  for  baking  cookies,  some  of 
which  would  then  be  brought  to  a  Christmas  party  to  be  held  at  the 
home  of  one  of  them  on  the  night  of  the  beginning  of  vacation. 
Part  of  that  evening’s  program  should  be  the  reading  of  the  Christ¬ 
mas  story  from  two  Bibles  by  candlelight.  The  first  verse  is  read  in 
English,  and  this  is  followed  by  reading  of  the  same  verse  from  the 
German  Bible.  You  may  feel  that  this  would  not  be  received  in  good 
taste,  yet  one  year’s  trial  will  be  followed  by  others  —  at  the  students’ 
request.  Follow  your  planned  program  with  singing  of  carols  in  Ger¬ 
man  outside  homes  of  friends  who  have  been  nominated  by  students, 
but  plan  your  itinerary  in  advance  and  place  a  copy  in  the  hands  of 
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each  driver.  However,  it  would  be  wise  not  to  attempt  such  an  ex¬ 
cursion  without  benefit  of  police  protection  and  direction.  Following 
the  carols,  return  to  the  home  from  which  you  started  for  the  cookies 
and  hot  chocolate.  —  In  this  connection,  a  word  of  caution!  E)o  not 
suggest  that  your  group  have  such  a  party  unless  you  would  be  willing 
to  continue  the  plan  with  a  growing  group  each  year  thereafter. 
German  classes  thus  engaged  arouse  interest  and  a  feeling  of  cordial¬ 
ity  within  the  community,  and  your  local  paper  will  wish  to  print  a 
picture  of  the  carolers.  Some  schools  have  even  invited  German-speak¬ 
ing  custodians  and/or  teachers  to  sing  German  carols  before  classes. 

While  we  still  have  the  taste  of  Weihnachtskuchen  lingering,  you 
might  mention  that  a  visit  to  a  local  German  delicatessen  could  initiate 
them  to  delicacies  possibly  unknown  to  most. 

Twenty-five  years  of  showing  movies  and  slidesets  to  classes  have 
convinced  the  writer  that  such  time  definitely  is  not  wasted.  However, 
the  presentation  should  be  under  favorable  conditions,  the  material 
should  be  of  good  quality,  and  it  should  treat  a  restricted  geographical 
area  on  any  given  day.  An  announcement  of  the  coming  show  may 
appear  in  your  school’s  Daily  Announcements  to  teachers,  who  may 
be  invited  to  bring  classes.  Or,  you  may  direct  your  announcement  to 
teachers  of  beginners  in  social  studies  and/or  English.  If  possible,  ar¬ 
range  in  advance  to  have  a  tape  recorded  lecture  in  English  to  accom¬ 
pany  the  showing  of  colored  slides.  In  this  way,  the  show  can  be  pre¬ 
sented  by  any  teacher  and  during  all  class  hours  of  the  day.  Yet, 
taped  comments  in  German  produce  excellent  results  when  used  with 
more  advanced  classes.  This  is  a  splendid  presentation  for  your  lan¬ 
guage  laboratory,  and  you  may  even  wish  to  have  duplicated  multiple- 
choice  questions  before  each  student. 

An  appreciation  of  ever^-thing  German  may  thus  be  given  to  every 
student.  He  learns  something  of  the  true  beauty  of  the  country  and 
of  its  quaint  approaches  to  an  appreciation  of  life  —  approaches 
which  often  are  different  from  ours.  Young  minds  are  susceptible  to 
the  romanticism  of  the  Rhine,  the  Black  Forest,  the  Tyrol,  and  towns 
such  as  Rothenburg  ob  der  Tauber.  The  present  concern  over  Berlin’s 
hard  realities  is  best  explained  by  a  slideset  visit  to  its  West  and  East. 
Glimpses  into  a  Metzgerei,  Bäckerei,  or  into  a  violin  maker’s  workshop 
contrast  with  scenes  within  some  of  Germany’s  most  spectacular  castles. 
And,  what  could  impress  young  musicians  more  than  a  visit  within 
the  birthplaces  of  Beethoven  and  Mozart? 
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Impressions  thus  gained,  without  the  pressure  of  compubion, 
manifest  themselves  unexpectedly  at  later  dates.  Teachers  of  other 
subjects  will  comment  in  pas.sing  that  members  of  their  classes  have 
acquired  knowledge  and  impressions  from  such  visits  to  Germany, 
knowli-dge  which  might  ha\e  failed  to  take  under  other  conditions. 
Some  member  of  your  classes  may  become  interested  in  the  Ex¬ 
periment  in  International  Living  or  in  spending  one  of  his  college 
)*ears  abroad.  Once  a  student  has  entered  into  one  of  these  plans,  you 
may  invite  him  to  share  his  experiences  with  your  German  Club,  and 
the  idea  will  bear  further  fruit. 

Students  comment  that  the  opportunity  to  visit  Germany  through 
slides  and  movies  provides  a  most  welcome  break  to  monotony  of  the 
regular  class  work.  They  definitely  state  that  such  time  is  not  lost, 
that  their  conception  of  things  otheru'ise  unknown  motivates  them  to 
exert  even  more  effort  to  acquire  the  intricacies  of  the  language  of  a 
people  who  have  produced  such  masterpieces  over  the  centuries.* 

Your  nearest  German  Consulate  will  be  most  eager  to  provide 
literature  and  assistance  in  any  manner  within  their  capabilities. 
Write  your  office  of  Pan  American  Airways,  Which  will  be  happy  to 
send  one  of  its  German  calendars  for  your  classroom. 

The  German  Club  will  accept  with  pleasure  the  suggestion  that 
it  enjoy  a  German  meal  prepared  by  your  school’s  cafeteria.  Parents 
and  members  would  enjoy  afterward  a  puppet  play  on  Doktor  Faustus. 
Or,  if  your  group  be  adventurous  (and  whose  is  not?),  suggest  a  trip 
to  your  local  German  restaurant  by  chartered  bus.  Wiener  Schnitzel  or 
Sauerbraten  may  be  followed  by  an  enjoyable  visit  to  the  local  the¬ 
ater,  which  could  be  coaxed  into  showing  a  German  movie  with  Eng¬ 
lish  subtitles. 

It  would  be  appropriate  to  remark  that  a  trip  to  a  local  record 
shop  might  produce  an  interesting  hour  with  German  records  released 
by  Telef unken  or  some  worthy  competitor.  Your  students  may  then 
become  interested  in  forming  a  German  band,  or  they  may  suggest 
to  the  school’s  orchestra  conductor  that  performance  of  German 
masterpieces  would  be  welcomed,  and  they  might  even  go  so  far 
as  to  suggest  to  the  physical  education  department  that  some  Ger- 

*  Many  slidesets  and  movies  are  available  from  Mr.  Morthole  who  has 
accumulated  a  large  number  over  the  years.  His  address  is  8855  Lin- 
colnwood  Drive,  Evanston,  Illinois.  —  ed. 
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man  folk  dances  would  be  a  pleasant  interlude. 

If,  on  your  next  trip  to  Germany,  you  are  successful  in  locating 
some  comics,  by  all  means  bring  them  back!  The  remarks  of  well 
known  characters,  expressed  in  German,  will  not  fail  to  induce  more 
than  the  expected  volume  of  pleased  and  excited  comments.  Have  your 
school’s  library  subscribe  to  one  of  the  more  appealing  periodicals 
published  in  Germany.  The  reaction  will  impress  librarians  and 
stimulate  readers.  Also,  suggest  that  your  library  exhibit  beautifully 
bound  sets  of  Goethe  or  Schiller,  or  of  other  writers. 

Some  of  the  above  suggestions  may  seem  to  you  unworthy  be¬ 
cause  you  underestimate  the  capabilities  of  students  to  respond. 
However,  be  assured  that  long  experience  has  demonstrated  year 
after  year  that  reactions  arc  gratifying.  Little  time  need  be  “stolen” 
from  grammar  and  drill,  and  these  scant  moments  will  pay  their  way 
in  dividends  pleasing  to  even  the  most  sceptical,  for  our  youth  is  not 
as  callously  sophisticated  and  unresponsive  as  some  believe,  whether 
they  be  encountered  on  the  school  or  collegiate  level. 

Evanston  Township  High  School 
Evanston,  Illinois 


GERMAN  AS  THE  CLASSRCX)M  LANGUAGE  AT  ANDOVER 
Walter  F.  W.  Lohnes 


Until  four  years  ago,  Phillips  Academy  ofTered  a  rather  traditional 
German  course:  grammar  in  the  first  year,  concentration  on  reading 
in  the  second  and  third  years,  and  an  introduction  to  German  litera¬ 
ture  in  the  fourth  year.  Although  it  had  been  stated  for  many  years  in 
the  Andover  catalogue  that  German  was  to  be  spoken  in  class,  the 
subject  was  approached  from  the  point  of  view  of  English.  After  con¬ 
siderable  soul-searching,  we  decided  in  1957  to  change  the  contents 
of  the  German  curriculum  completely.  We  realized  that  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  students’  hearing  and  speaking  facility  required  a 
different  approach;  we  hoped  that  through  this  new  approach,  which 
would  introduce  German  as  the  basic  classroom  language,  the  students’ 
total  contact  time  with  the  language  could  be  greatly  increased,  and 
we  expected  that  as  a  result  of  this  change  we  should  be  able  to  pre¬ 
pare  our  students  better  for  the  Advanced  Placement  Program  and 
hence  for  advanced  college  courses. 

We  began  by  introducing  a  new  book  in  the  first-year  course.  From 
the  first  meeting  of  the  class  we  speak  German  exclusively  in  order  to 
force  the  students  into  German  thought  and  speech  patterns.  Later 
on,  an  occasional  English  word  is  not  necessarily  taboo.  The  agony 
of  spending  fifteen  minutes  explaining  the  meaning  of  a  single  Ger¬ 
man  word  is  senseless.  It  is  most  important,  however,  that  German  be 
never  abandoned  as  the  basic  language.  The  students  should  emerge 
from  the  classroom  with  the  feeling  that  their  instructor  speaks  only 
German,  though  he  may  know  some  English.  Direct  method  purists 
may  not  agree  with  this  view,  but  it  appears  to  us  to  be  closest  to  the 
situation  of  an  American  student  in  Germany  whom  nobody  would 
ever  expect  not  to  use  a  dictionary  just  for  the  sake  of  the  direct 
method. 

The  successful  use  of  this  new  text  and  the  new  standards  it  very 
quickly  set  prompted  us  to  examine  thoroughly  the  contents  of  our 
second  and  third  year  courses,  as  well  as  the  ultimate  aim  of  the  en¬ 
tire  program.  We  came  to  the  conclusion  that  no  major  changes  in 
the  advanced  courses,  i.e.  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  years,  were  necessary, 
since  the  new  method  did  not  lead  to  a  new  goal.  We  are  still  firmly 
convinced  that  the  experience  of  intimate  intellectual  contact  with 
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the  foreign  language  and  literature  must  remain  the  major  aim  of 
our  course.  However,  in  order  to  achieve  this  aim  and  to  improve 
the  results  of  our  efforts,  we  must,  in  effect,  do  almost  the  op{X)site 
of  what  we  were  accustomed  to  doing  in  the  beginning  courses. 
While  we  cannot  possibly  hope  to  make  our  students  completely  fluent 
in  all  four  skills,  particularly  in  speaking  and  writing,  a  thorough 
foundation  in  the  active  skills  will  deepen  their  understanding  of  the 
language  as  a  living,  independent  organism  and  not  just  as  a  means 
of  expressing  something  that  could  be  expressed  much  better  in 
English,  anyway.  One  of  the  fallacies  inherent  in  the  direct  method, 
and  one  reason  for  the  opposition  it  encounters,  b  the  tendency  to 
create  a  course  aimed  exclusively  at  conversational  ability  and  to  at- 
tnnpt  to  achieve  what  the  Army  Special  Training  Program  was  meant 
to  do  and  what  the  Army  Language  Schools  or  the  Foreign  Sers’ice 
Institute  train  their  students  for.  A  three  or  five  hour  course  in 
college  or  secondary  school  cannot  and  should  not  accomplish  the 
same  end. 

We  have  removed  the  systematic  and  analytical  study  of  grammar 
from  the  first  to  the  second  year.  We  still  believe  that  an  investigation 
of  the  structure  of  the  foreign  language  is,  to  any  but  a  small  child’s 
mind,  a  necessary  and  logical  approach  toward  intellectual  master^’ 
of  the  language,  but  we  feel  th?it  the  student  acquires  a  fuller  under¬ 
standing  of  this  structure  after  he  feels  at  home  in  the  language.  We 
likewise  believ'c  that  translation  is  an  important  skill,  but  it  should  not 
become  the  main  means  of  conducting  a  reading  course,  nor  should 
it  be  practiced  until  the  students’  speaking  habits  are  well  founded. 
Skillful  translation  should  be  translation  in  the  spirit  of  the  language 
rather  than  transliteration  of  words.  We  have  also  de-emphasized 
reading  in  the  second  and  third  year  during  class  periods  although, 
at  the  same  time,  we  require  more  outside  reading.  We  believe  that 
ultimately  the  students  will  read  more  fluently  and  with  greater 
understanding  if  their  initial  contact  with  the  language  has  been  as 
broad  and  thorough  as  possible. 

Our  beginning  text  has  few  exercises.  Thus  the  instructor’s  imagina¬ 
tion  is  severely  taxed,  since  he  has  to  invent  a  constant  stream  of 
drills  and  exercises.  On  the  other  hand,  this  system  avoids  the  bore¬ 
dom  so  often  caused  by  a  set  pattern  of  exercises;  it  provides  great 
variety  and  infinite  possibilities  in  the  practice  of  basic  patterns.  After 
new  material  has  been  introduced,  the  students  use  their  book  pri- 
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manly  for  study  at  home.  In  class,  the  book  is  hardly  ever  opened. 
Frequent  dictations  force  the  students  to  be  precise  in  their  prepara¬ 
tion.  At  first,  these  dictations  follow  the  text;  later,  they  are  variations 
of  the  text,  and  from  the  end  of  the  first  year  on,  we  give  occasional 
dictations  from  texts  which  the  students  have  not  previously  seen. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  year,  we  use  a  book  of  short  stories  to  en¬ 
large  the  students’  vocabulary  and  to  review  the  structural  patterns 
learned  earlier  in  the  year.  At  that  time,  the  students  are  also  given 
a  brief  and  sy’stematic  survey  of  the  basic  elements  of  German  gram¬ 
mar.  Through  exaet  memorization  of  a  series  of  short  idiomatic  con¬ 
versations,  w’c  introduce  some  basic  colloquial  speech  patterns  which 
can  be  varied  in  many  ways  and  tend  to  encourage  conversation  in 
and  out  of  class.  All  examinations  in  the  course  are  given  in  Ger¬ 
man.  Twice  a  year,  each  student  is  given  an  individual  oral  test  of 
about  five  minutes. 

Phillips  Academy  has  as  yet  no  language  laboratory.  We  have, 
however,  done  mueh  experimental  work  with  both  tapes  and  slides, 
especially  in  recording  oral  tests.  We  do  not  feel  that  the  laboratory 
should  eventually  replace  the  classroom  teacher;  we  are  fortunate 
in  having  small  classes  and  an  adequate  staff.  Nevertheless,  we  realize 
more  and  more  that  audio-visual  materials,  if  used  wisely,  arc  in¬ 
valuable  tools  for  the  teacher  in  the  classroom.  With  this  idea  in  mind, 
wc  are  about  to  prepare  a  large  number  of  slides  and  tapes  to  parallel 
the  work  of  the  first  year.  The  pictures  serv’c  primarily  to  illustrate 
functional  aspects  of  the  language;  the  recordings  are  of  the  actual 
text  and  of  variations  of  the  text  which  the  students  will  not  see  in 
print.  Since  both  pictures  and  tapes  will  be  made  in  Germany,  we  shall 
be  able  to  show  a  great  variety  of  genuine  German  situations,  customs, 
objects  etc.  without  setting  aside  special  periods  to  introduce  the 
students  to  German  culture.  The  tapes  will  be  spoken  by  a  number 
of  different  speakers,  male  and  female,  and  at  varying  speed  and  with 
different  intonation  to  accustom  the  students  to  different  ways  of 
native  speech.  This  simultaneous  approach  with  visual,  auditory,  and 
printed  material  will,  we  hope,  increase  the  students’  facility  in 
handling  all  aspects  of  the  language  and  should,  within  the  limited 
contact  time,  provide  the  greatest  possible  degree  of  “living  the 
language.” 

We  are  also  in  the  process  of  preparing  some  experimental  units  for 
use  in  the  second  and  third  years.  These  units  follow  the  same  three- 
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track  approach.  One  unit,  for  instance,  will  consist  of  a  recorded 
conversation.  After  listening  to  this,  the  students  will  be  asked  to  re¬ 
write  it  in  their  own  words.  Then  they  will  be  given  a  printed  version 
of  the  same  topic  in  expository  prose  and  finally,  with  the  aid  of  pic¬ 
tures,  they  will  try  to  recreate  the  conversation  in  their  own  words. 
Here  again,  there  is  ample  opportunity  for  introducing  cultural  mater¬ 
ial.  In  the  second  and  third  year  classes,  we  have  been  concentrating 
increasingly  on  such  aspects  of  the  language  which  will  deepen  the 
students*  awareness  of  the  idiomatic  structure  and  characteristic  be¬ 
havior  of  the  German  language.  Here  too,  many  references  to  the  cul¬ 
ture  as  a  whole  are  possible.  VVe  use  an  imported  grammar  which 
differs  distinctly  in  its  presentation  from  many  American  gramman 
of  German,  and  also  ses'cral  short  books  which  aim  at  broadening  the 
base  built  in  the  first  year.  During  the  third  year,  we  give  the  students 
a  survey  of  German  geography  and  toward  the  end  of  that  year  we 
introduce  literature  with  ses'cral  Novellen  and  selected  poetry  of  the 
last  200  years. 

During  the  second  and  third  years,  the  students  read  several  short 
novels  and  one  or  two  play's,  but  we  do  less  close  reading  in  class  than 
we  used  to  do.  Most  of  the  reading  is  primarily  for  comprehension 
and  fluency.  Once  or  twice  a  year,  the  students  are  asked  to  translate 
in  writing  a  few  pages  from  one  of  the  books  read  in  class  into  good, 
literary  English,  but  retaining  at  the  same  time  the  character  of  the 
original.  The  plays  arc  read  in  class  as  an  exercise  in  reading  aloud. 
In  recent  years,  almost  all  the  books  we  used  were  German  pocket 
book  editions.  From  the  first  term  of  the  third  year  on,  all  students 
are  required  to  do  outside  reading  and  to  report  in  writing  on  these 
books  once  a  term.  The  books  are  chosen  from  a  list  comprising  a 
great  variety  of  novels  and  plays  of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  cen¬ 
turies.  One  of  the  most  salutary  effects  of  our  new  program  has  turned 
out  to  be  a  markedly  improved  ability  to  write  German.  This  clearly 
seems  to  be  a  consequence  of  the  continual  use  of  the  spoken 
language. 

The  ablest  first-year  students  are  given  the  opportunity  to  take  an 
accelerated  course  which  covers  two  years  in  one  and  prepares  these 
students  directly  for  the  fourth  year.  This  course  has  been  offered 
since  1952  with  very  gratifying  results  and  has  made  it  possible  for  an 
increasing  number  of  students  to  take  five  years  of  German  while  at 
Andover.  Another  special  course  is  designed  for  seniors  only.  It  covers 
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the  first  two  years  in  one  year  and  is  fully  equivalent  to  two  semesters 
of  college  German. 

One  of  the  great  problems  of  any  German  program  is  to  ac¬ 
complish  the  transition  from  the  “pure”  language  courses  to  courses 
in  literature.  The  difficulty,  of  course,  is  that  once  literature  is  studied 
in  earnest,  the  instructor  usually  docs  most  of  the  talking.  Practice 
in  the  language  skills  tends  to  be  neglected,  if  it  is  not  abandoned 
altogether,  and  discussions  are  often  held  in  English.  Our  first  aural- 
oral  students  have  now  reached  the  literature  courses,  and  we  find  that 
the  artificial  barrier  between  language  and  literature  courses  has  large¬ 
ly  ceased  to  exist.  The  students  in  the  advanced  courses  make  full  use 
of  what  they  have  learned  earlier.  Many  of  them  enter  into  literary 
discussions  bravely  and  without  hesitation,  and  all  of  them  can  fol¬ 
low  a  literary  lecture  in  German  without  difficulty. 

Our  fourth-year  course  has,  during  the  past  decade,  undergone 
many  changes.  After  much  experimentation,  the  course  has  now  be¬ 
come  an  introduction  to  German  literature  built  around  major  works 
by  about  eight  German  authors  ranging  from  Goethe  to  Thomas 
Mann.  It  resembles  similar  courses  given  by  many  colleges  in  the  third 
year.  For  those  of  our  students  who  have  taken  the  accelerated  course 
it  is  in  effect  also  the  third  year  of  contact  with  the  language.  The 
works  chosen  for  the  course  have  been  selected  to  stimulate  the  stu¬ 
dents’  intellectual  curiosity  and  to  arouse  a  genuine  interest  in  Ger¬ 
man  literature.  Stylistic  analysis  of  key  passages  enables  the  student 
to  apply  what  he  has  learned  in  the  “language”  part  of  his  studies; 
the  investigation  of  style  leads  to  investigation  of  the  entire  work. 
The  course  is  not  designed  as  a  survey  of  modem  German  literature; 
in  fact,  for  a  good  part  of  the  way  we  move  backwards.  Among  the 
works  read  in  1959/60  were  the  following:  Storm,  Der  Schimmel¬ 
reiter,  Keller,  Die  drei  gerechten  Kammacher,  Eichendorff,  Aus  dem 
Leben  eines  Taugenichts,  Kleist,  Michael  Kohlhaas  and  Der  zer¬ 
brochene  Krug,  Thomas  Mann,  Tonio  Kröger,  Rilke,  Ausgewählte 
Gedichte,  Goethe,  Urfaust.  The  students  also  do  a  considerable 
amount  of  collateral  reading  and  write  frequent  rejxjrts  on  what  they 
have  read. 

In  1956,  one  fourth-year  section  was  given  an  experimental  test  to 
determine  whether  a  straight  literature  examination  could  be  given 
as  part  of  the  College  Board’s  Advanced  Placement  Program.  The  re¬ 
sults  of  this  experiment  led,  in  1957,  to  the  introduction  of  an  upper- 
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level  Gemum  examination,  now  know  as  “Advanced  German; 
Introduction  to  Literature,  College  Level."  The  following  year,  six¬ 
teen  fourth-year  students  took  this  examination  with  highly  satisfying 
results.  At  the  end  of  that  year’s  hnal  examination,  we  asked  the 
students  to  tell  us  which  authors  they  had  enjoyed  most.  The  an¬ 
swers  surprised  and  pleased  us,  for  almost  all  of  them  chose  the  two 
whom  one  would  generally  consider  the  “hardest"  on  this  level: 
Rilke  and  Goethe. 

The  fifth-year  course  is  offered  for  either  two  or  four  hours  of 
credit.  All  students  taking  it  have  gone  through  the  accelerated  pro¬ 
gram  and  are  generally  the  most  outstanding  students  in  the  depart¬ 
ment.  A  rather  small  number  of  authors  arc  read  in  depth,  e.g.  Lessing, 
Goethe,  Schiller,  Heine,  Mann,  lire  students  do  collateral  reading  in 
the  general  period  of  these  authors  and  are  required  to  write  two  ex¬ 
tensive  term  papers.  Hie  course  is  held  in  a  seminar  room  in  the 
library,  which  houses  the  Gennan  collection. 

One  other  experiment  should  be  mentioned  here.  For  the  first 
time  last  year,  we  established  a  German  house,  where  a  small  num¬ 
ber  of  second-year  students  lived  under  the  supervision  of  a  German 
speaking  instructor.  The  contact  between  students  and  teacher  under 
conditions  much  less  restrained  than  in  the  classroom  enabled  the 
students  to  speak  more  fluently  and  with  greater  ease.  We  hope  to  re¬ 
peat  this  experiment  next  year  with  third-year  students. 

The  various  developments  of  the  last  few  years  have  proved  to  be 
interesting  and  stimulating  for  students  and  faculty  alike.  We  realize 
that  much  work  remains  to  be  done,  and  we  shall  continue  to  ex¬ 
periment.  It  is  our  sincere  hope  that  this  outline  of  our  current  pro¬ 
gram  may  find  a  response  in  the  form  of  criticism  and  suggestions, 
and  we  hope  that  others  will  also  present  their  ideas  in  the  interest 
of  German  on  the  secondary  school  level. 

Phillips  Academy 
Andover,  Massachusetts 


THE  EXTRACURRICULAR  PROGRAM 
Gesalo  E.  Looan 


An  efTectivc  and  successful  high  school  German  program  depends 
primarily  on  an  expert,  stimulating  teacher  in  the  classroom.  The  in¬ 
finite  complexities  of  inspired  teaching,  that  subtle  balance  and 
interplay  of  methodology,  human  relationships,  command  of  subject 
matter,  reciprocal  evaluation,  professional  activities,  articulation,  and 
creativity  which  lead  the  student  to  accurate  acquisition  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  matter  as  well  as  awaken  his  thirst  for  deeper  and  broadrr 
knowledge  and  understanding,  require  a  tenacious  application  of  ef¬ 
fort  to  implement  and  to  impros'e.  Extracurricubr  activities  are, 
therefore,  often  abhorred  as  frivolous  by  the  conscientious  teacher. 

Nevertheless,  an  extracurricular  program  can  have  a  rewarding 
function  in  the  total  German  program.  Properly  conceived,  it  can 
help  immeasurably  in  initiating  an  embryonic  program,  accelerating 
a  growing  one,  or  rejuvenating  a  fading  one.  With  direction  it  can  help 
to  create  the  attitudes,  motivation,  and  material  aids  necessary  to  carry 
nut  the  more  scholarly  aims  of  our  classroom  endeavor. 

We  have  been  requested  to  relate  the  supplementary  activities  at 
Live  Oak  Union  School  in  Morgan  Hill,  Calif.,  where  the  German 
program  has  been  firmly  established  as  a  major  element  in  the  cur¬ 
riculum  during  the  last  ten  years. 

In  1952,  Live  Oak  had  21  of  its  350  students  enrolled  in  German 
when  this  writer  inherited  the  program  begun  two  years  earlier.  In  the 
school  year  1959-60  there  were  115  students  out  of  a  student  body  of 
550  enrolled  in  a  full  four  year  program.  We  attribute  this  550%  in¬ 
crease  in  enrollment  in  German  during  a  period  of  time  in  which 
the  entire  school  enrollment  increased  only  about  60%  in  large 
part  to  a  wide  variety  of  activities  centered  in  a  lively  German  club. 

Der  Deutsche  Verein  was  recognized  as  an  official  school  club 
by  the  student  government  in  the  fall  of  1952.  According  to  its  con¬ 
stitution  the  club  was  founded  “to  promote  increased  interest  in  Ger¬ 
man  and  Germany  among  the  members,  the  student  body,  and  the 
community.”  The  students  felt  this  need  because  Morgan  Hill  is  a 
small  rural  community  with  almost  no  German  population.  There 
are  large  groups  of  people  of  Mexican,  Japanese,  and  Italian  an¬ 
cestry.  The  few  students  involved  at  the  time  liked  the  German 
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language  and  felt  that  others  would  enjoy  it,  too,  if  they  only  knew 
about  it.  People  are  inclined  to  share  pleasure.  Locally,  German,  Ger¬ 
mans,  and  Germany  were  cither  “different,*’  “new,”  “hard,”  or  “un¬ 
popular.” 

The  club  has  met  at  various  times  through  the  years.  Recently 
a  homeroom  situation  has  made  it  possible  to  have  business  meetings 
monthly  during  school  time.  Formerly  we  met  monthly  during  the 
evening.  All  students  enrolled  in  German  classes  are  eligible  to  belong. 
They  pay  dues  and  receive  an  impressive,  printed  membership  card. 
They  may  buy  pins.  Officers  must  have  a  B  average  (88%)  in  German. 

Meetings  are  not  conducted  entirely  in  German.  A  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  members  are  beginning  students  each  year.  We  have 
found  that  interest  in  the  club  at  this  vital  level  can  die  if  it  means 
a  struggle  with  the  language  in  order  to  attend.  During  various 
years,  depending  on  student  interest,  we  have  had  a  special  club  of 
advanced  students  that  met  for  more  cultural  pursuits  and  operated 
entirely  in  German.  We  do  not  wish  to  make  the  club  merely  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  class  work.  It  is  mainly  social  and  it  is  supplementary. 

A  variety  of  activities  has  propelled  the  German  Club  into  a  posi¬ 
tion  of  prominence.  In  the  next  few  paragraphs  we  shall  briefly 
describe  the  type  and  scope  of  these  events. 

An  Oktoberfest  welcomes  new  enrollees  into  full  membership. 
The  auditorium  or  cafeteria  is  decorated  to  resemble  a  German  inn 
complete  with  steins  and  beer  barrels.  Tables  with  candles  surround 
the  dance  floor.  Waitresses  and  bartenders  in  Bavarian  costume  serve 
root  beer,  pretzels,  and  other  refreshments.  Dancing,  a  floor  show,  a 
polka  contest,  group  singing,  and  games  occupy  the  evening.  There 
in  a  candlelight  initiation  ceremony.  Plans  for  this  fall’s  Oktoberfest 
call  for  it  to  be  held  as  a  formal  banquet  at  a  large  German  restaurant 
in  nearby  San  Jose. 

During  the  year  other,  less  lavish  parties  are  planned  with  various 
themes. 

We,  also,  carry  on  with  the  traditional  German  Christmas  party. 
An  adjunct  to  this  celebration  in  recent  years  has  been  Christmas 
caroling  in  German.  Several  older  families  in  town  were  discovered 
to  have  German  or  Swiss  backgrounds.  We  serenade  them  as  well  as 
other  friends  and  supporters  of  our  activities. 

The  entire  student  body  is  invited  to  a  Fasching  or  Mardi  Gras 
costume  ball  in  the  spring.  It  has  supplanted  the  Junior-Senior  Prom 
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in  popularity  as  the  best  decorated  and  best  attended  dance  of  the  year. 
Prizes  for  costumes  and  decorations  or  decoration  themes  based  on 
Germany  are  features.  We  receive  extensive  radio  and  newspaper 
publicity. 

The  most  eagerly  anticipated  c\cnt  of  the  year,  however,  is  the 
annual  excursion  to  San  Francisco.  It  began  as  a  modest  trip  lasting 
only  one  day.  I'he  first  trip  consisted  of  a  visit  to  the  Gennan  Con¬ 
sulate,  a  special  showing  of  the  first  Cinerama  movie,  and  a  dinner 
at  a  German  restaurant  with  several  members  of  the  consulate  staff. 

In  recent  years  we  have  stayed  overnight  in  a  hotel.  One  parent 
for  each  ten  students  serves  as  chaperone.  We  leave  on  a  Friday 
morning  to  visit  the  German  department  of  an  educational  institu¬ 
tion  such  as  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley  or  Stanford 
University.  In  the  afternoon  we  have  visited  consulates,  tourist  offices, 
museums,  etc.  After  hotel  registration  we  have  dinner  at  a  German 
restaurant.  In  the  evening  we  divide  into  groups  according  to  interest 
for  various  types  of  entertainment,  including  Gennan  films.  Saturday 
is  usually  a  day  for  recreational  activities,  although  we  have  attended 
AATG  meetings  on  occasion  when  they  have  coincided  with  our  trip. 

In  1959  we  met  with  the  German  Club  of  Sequoia  High  School 
while  on  our  way  to  San  Francisco.  A  two  hour  program  had  been 
planned  in  advance  by  correspondence,  with  each  school  providing  a 
master  of  ceremonies  and  acts  of  entertainment.  The  entire  program 
was  in  Gennan  and  was  very  popular  with  the  students.  We  hope  to 
do  more  of  this  type  of  joint  meeting  or  exchange  assembly  in  German 
with  other  schools  in  the  future. 

Beginning  this  year  the  number  of  students  signing  up  for  the  trip 
exceeded  100.  The  trip  has  been  extended  to  three  days. 

Originally  the  students  raised  money  for  the  trip  through  many 
projects  such  as  selling  Christmas  cards,  holding  dances,  selling  Ger¬ 
man  style  sausages  at  athletic  events,  and  participating  in  carnivals. 
During  the  last  two  years  the  students  have  been  responsible  for 
financing  their  own  trip  as  individuals.  The  total  expense  has  become 
too  large  to  finance  in  the  original  manner  without  undue  burden  on 
the  adviser. 

Germany  in  Morgan  Hill  w-as  the  club’s  most  successful  public  rela¬ 
tions  project.  In  1955  a  six  page  folder  or  brochure  was  planned  by  the 
officers  and  then  printed  professionally.  The  cover  page  carried  the 
above  mentioned  title.  Below  the  title  appeared  a  cut  of  Neuschwan- 
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stein.  Below  this  was  an  introductory  paiagraph  expressing  the  pleas¬ 
ure  that  the  students  had  found  in  studying  German  and  Germany 
and  their  desire  to  share  this  enjoyment  with  the  citizens  of  Morgan 
HUl. 

When  opened,  the  center  spread  of  three  pages  contained  a  six 
months  schedule  of  motion  pictures  to  be  shown  at  the  high  school 
auditorium.  Titles  and  descriptions  of  seventeen  films  provided  by  the 
German  Tourist  Information  Odice  were  listed  under  the  dates  they 
were  to  be  shown.  Each  monthly  program  consisted  of  tw’o  or  three 
films,  music  by  the  German  Club  choir  and/or  the  German  band,  or 
by  special  guests.  The  girls  served  refreshments. 

Other  pages  of  the  brochure  contained  a  summary  of  German 
Club  activities,  the  names  of  the  officers,  and  quotes  from  well-known 
people  on  the  importance  of  studying  foreign  languages.  These 
brochures  were  widely  distributed  and  received  much  attention. 
Attendance  was  far  beyond  expectations. 

The  German  Club  also  initiated  a  foreign  exchange  student  pro¬ 
gram  in  the  high  school  and  the  community  in  1957.  This  was  through 
the  American  Field  Scr\’ice.  We  requested  and  obtained  two  German 
students  the  first  two  years  and  two  of  our  members  went  to  Germany. 
This  helped  greatly  to  put  life  and  realism  and  human  interest  into 
the  club  and  the  classes.  Since  then  the  project  has  become  community 
wide  with  the  German  Club  assisting.  Profits  from  the  Mardi  Gras 
go  to  help  support  it. 

For  eight  years  the  German  Club  has  given  a  fifty  dollar  cash 
scholarship  award  to  the  top  senior  member  who  plans  to  continue 
taking  German  in  college.  The  award  is  presented  on  graduation  night. 

Through  the  years  special  interest  clubs  within  the  German  Club 
have  been  formed.  These  vary  from  year  to  year.  Some  of  the  group» 
in  the  past:  German  band,  bicycle  club,  German  choir,  classical 
music  appreciation  group,  hiking  club,  German  movie  club,  German 
p>opular  record  club,  folk  dancing  group,  Turnverein.  They  provide 
their  own  motivation  and  interest,  and  they  rise  or  die  accordingly. 

One  of  our  secrets  of  success  is  to  put  as  much  of  the  responsibility 
as  possible  in  the  hands  of  the  students.  The  teacher  can  kill  himself 
and  the  program  by  doing  too  much.  Our  officers  are  not  nominated 
but  elected  spontaneously  at  a  meeting.  They  must  want  the  office 
and  campaign  both  for  nomination  and  election.  Election  takes  place 
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by  ballot  at  a  formal  meeting  in  die  hotel  during  the  annual  ex¬ 
cursion. 

What  values  do  we  believe  have  been  the  result  of  this  rather 
extensive  extracurricular  program?  Docs  it  interfere  with  classroom 
work  or  demand  excessive  time  from  the  teacher  which  might  be 
better  spent  in  more  direct  concern  with  the  teaching  process? 

The  answer  to  the  latter  question  is,  of  course,  relative  and  purely 
subjeedve.  The  author,  obviously,  considers  the  time  spent  as  profitable 
in  many  ways.  A  summary  of  some  of  these  values  may  serve  to  pro¬ 
vide  some  basis  for  wider  judgment. 

The  feeling  of  comradeship  and  belonging  that  the  club  and  its 
activides  have  generated  in  the  members  is  a  moving  experience. 
It  is  a  novel  experience  for  many  of  our  observers  to  see  this  loyalty 
associated  with  the  academic  area  of  high  school  life.  It  has  also 
brought  about  a  student-teacher  relationship  that  makes  teaching  a 
process  of  exccpdonal  human  depth. 

German  has  prestige  in  the  school  and  in  the  community.  If  a  stu¬ 
dent  should  wonder  out  loud  about  what  language  to  take,  he  will 
receive  a  ready  reply  from  many  sources,  most  important  of  which 
is  that  of  his  fellow  student. 

This  prestige  has  its  effect  on  boards  of  c'ducation  and  administra¬ 
tors.  Almost  no  requests  for  books  and  other  classroom  needs  are  ever 
refused.  After  about  five  minutes  explanation  to  the  board  of  trustees 
we  were  granted  one  of  the  first  complete  high  school  language 
laboratories  in  California,  a  thirty  booth  classroom  laboratory  pro¬ 
viding  up  to  eleven  lesson  sources  and  all  other  modern  features. 

We  have  received  several  large  donations  of  German  classics 
from  jjcople  who  have  heard  of  our  program.  Our  library  now  con¬ 
tains  over  200  of  these  books  to  supplement  our  texts. 

In  other  words,  the  program  has  helped  make  the  most  imp>ortant 
thing  of  all  possible — good  motivation  of  the  students  and  the  best 
materials  obtainable  for  good  classroom  instruction.  We  shall  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  evaluate  the  intangibles. 

We  hasten  to  warn  that  such  a  program  as  we  have  described 
must  be  kept  supplementary  or  truly  extracurricular.  The  tail  must 
not  be  allowed  to  wag  the  dog.  Good  students  want  a  sense  of  in¬ 
tellectual  accomplishment.  They  want  to  learn  the  subject  well.  A 
flashy  extracurricular  program  with  a  poor  academic  program  will 
soon  fail. 
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VVe  have  found  that  the  attraction  of  our  activities  has  alioued 
us  continually  to  raise  academic  standards  with  no  resistance.  We  use 
college  texts,  proceed  at  normal  speed,  and  require  70%  for  passing, 
80%  for  a  “C”  grade,  and  88%  for  a  college  recommending  grade  of 
“B”.  The  number  of  students  who  carry  away  a  very  pleasant  associa* 
tion  with  German  and  continue  it  in  college  and  their  success  with  it 
there  has  in  our  own  judgment  justified  our  approach. 

LiW  Oak  Union  High  School 
Morgan  Hill,  Calif. 


THE  NATIONAL  CONTEST  FOR  SECONDARY  SCHOOI. 

STUDENTS 

Elizabeth  E.  Bohning 

This  past  spring  the  nation-wide  German  contest  under  AATG 
auspices  at  last  became  a  reality,  when  3,316  high  school  students 
took  competitive  examinations  at  some  Ill  test  centers  throughout 
the  country.  There  were  problems  and  disappointing  features,  but  the 
undertaking  served  to  stimulate  interest  in  German  studies  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  opportunity  for  cooperation  between  high  school  and  college. 
Erfahrung  ist  du  beste  Lehrmeisterin:  consequently,  we  may  hope  that 
in  the  future  the  compictition  will  serve  more  of  the  purposes  which 
many  of  us  have  envisioned  for  it,  among  others  the  providing  of 
Richtlinien  in  the  standardization  of  objectives  and  procedures  at  the 
various  levels  of  instruction. 

The  President  of  the  A.ATG  in  the  spring  of  1958  appointed  the 
follosving  members  to  a  committee  charged  with  studying  the  feas¬ 
ibility  of  a  contest:  Florence  Eckfeldt,  C.  R.  Goedsche,  O.  Paul 
Straubingcr,  Friedrich  Strothmann,  Frieda  Voigt  and  Elizabeth 
Bohning,  Chairman.  Utilizing  the  plans  and  procedures  of  the  French 
and  Spanish  contests  as  a  basis,  the  Committee  worked  out  a  pro¬ 
posal  which  was  approved  in  principle  at  the  December  1958  Annual 
Meeting. 

This  report  proposed  a  National  Committee  including  both  high 
school  and  college  teachers,  representing  the  eastern,  the  central  and 
the  western  states.  The  representation  of  the  various  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  was  later  abandoned  for  budgetary  reasons:  meetings  would  be 
precluded  if  a  distance  of  3000  miles  separated  some  members.  This 
first  year  all  members  were  located  in  the  northeastern  states.  They 
included:  Dorothea  Berger  (N.Y.U.),  Richard  Clark  (U.  of  Pa.), 
Walter  Lohnes  (Andover)  and  Walter  Marwill  (Maloney  H.S., 
Meriden,  Conn.) .  However,  it  was  felt  that  at  least  the  Midwest,  where 
so  much  German  is  taught  and  which  produced  three  of  the  nine 
national  winners  this  first  year,  should  play  a  more  active  role  in  the 
construction  of  the  tests.  Therefore  the  sub-committee  preparing  the 
1961  fourth  year  test  will  be  composed  of  members  from  the  Chicago 
area.  The  membership  includes:  W.  Gregor  Heggen  (Univ.  of  Chi¬ 
cago  Laboratory  School),  Chairman,  Johanna  Braunfeld  (Univ.  of 
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III.),  Lucy  T.  Horner  (Roosevelt  College).  Other  sub-committees  con- 
sbt  of  members  from  the  northeast,  the  one  concerned  with  the  second 
year  examination  of:  Walter  Lohnes  (Andover),  Chairman,  Harlan 
Hanson  (Williams)  and  Robert  H.  Spaethling  (Harvard),  and  the 
one  preparing  the  third  year  test  of:  E>orothea  Berger  (N.Y.U.), 
Chairman,  Nathalie  Olsen  (Hunter  H.  S.),  and  David  Weiss  (Brook¬ 
lyn  Technical  H.S.) 

The  original  committee  report  provided  for  area  chairmen,  who 
would  appoint  committees  of  high  school  and  college  teachers  re¬ 
sponsible  for  promotion  and  publicity  and  for  the  administration  of 
the  tests.  The  area  chairman  was  to  arrange  for  evaluating  the  tests, 
informing  the  winning  contestants  and  forwarding  their  papers  to 
the  National  Committee.  In  the  summer  of  1959  Herbert  Pcisel, 
the  National  Treasurer  of  the  AATG,  assumed  responsibility  for  the 
organization  of  the  contest  administration.  His  painstaking,  unselfish 
and  truly  dedicated  sers’ice  to  the  cause  can  only  be  fully  appreciated 
by  the  few  who  were  privileged  to  marvel  at  close  range  at  his  or¬ 
ganizational  talents,  his  patience,  and  his  unstinting  giving  of  himself. 
He  first  established  the  nation-wide  structure  of  the  regional  contest 
units  serv'icing  the  various  geographical  areas.  In  general,  the  units 
comprise  the  territories  covered  by  the  local  AATG  chapters,  but 
they  also  provide  for  states  without  chapter  representation. 

We  owe  the  dedicated  group  of  area  chairmen  a  debt  of  gratitude 
for  their  sacrifice  in  time  and  energy.  The  Contest  committee  is  also 
grateful  for  their  constructive  criticism.  The  area  chairmen  were 
especially  helpful  in  transmitting  to  the  Committee  comments  of 
individual  high  school  teachers  and  of  examinees  themselves.  AlUr 
Anfang  ist  schwer:  this  first  year  we  made  many  mistakes  that  we 
hope  to  correct. 

Examinations  were  prepared  for  second,  third  and  fourth  year 
students.  Why  no  test  for  first  year  students?  Two  years  of  language 
study  at  the  secondary  level  are  generally  the  equivalent  of  the 
elementary  course  at  college.  Entering  students  not  presenting  two 
years  for  admission  would  normally  be  assigned  to  the  beginning 
course,  since  the  study  of  the  basic  constructions  is  not  completed  in  a 
single  year  in  high  school.  Furthermore,  we  must  guard  against  dis¬ 
persing  our  efforts  through  a  multiplicity  of  ofTerings,  particularly  at 
the  beginning  of  such  an  undertaking,  concentrating  rather  on  es¬ 
tablishing  a  few  well  constructed  tests  which  will  encourage  students 
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to  continue  their  studies  beyond  the  elementar)’  stages. 

Each  secondary  school  teacher  of  German  was  invited  to  enter 
his  top-ranking  students,  pro\’ided  he  could  certify  that  they  had  had 
no  special  advantages  in  studying  German.  The  original  proposal 
stipulated  that  the  language  of  the  home  might  not  be  German, 
and  that  residence  of  more  than  two  years  during  the  past  five  years 
in  a  German-speaking  country  would  preclude  admission  to  the  con¬ 
test.  It  was  subsequently  agreed  that  benefits  derived  from  language 
experience  in  the  home  and  in  a  foreign  country  vary  so  widely  with 
the  individual  case  that  it  would  be  fairer  to  follow  the  AATF  in  ask¬ 
ing  the  teacher,  intimately  acquainted  with  the  individual  case,  to 
assume  responsibility  for  ruling  on  the  potentially  thorny  question  of 
eligibility.  A  precise  definition  of  “special  advantages"  was  urged  as  a 
result  of  this  s-ear’s  contest.  But  we  are  dealing  with  children  of  Ful- 
brighters,  students  with  German  parents,  bilinguals,  “army  brats," 
Pcnns)’lvania  Dutchmen  and  holders  of  summer  appointments  by  such 
agencies  as  the  American  Field  Service  or  the  Experiment  in  In¬ 
ternational  Living,  to  name  only  a  few.  IVoUen  wir  sie  alle  in  einen 
Topf  werfen?  Rather  we  must  know  how'  much  German  has  been 
spoken  and  what  type.  TTie  matter  is  relative  and  imjxwsible  to  pin 
dossTi.  If  anyone  feels  capable  of  drafting  a  Certificate  of  Eligibility 
uniformly  fair  to  bo)’s  and  girls  in  a  thousand  and  one  different  situa¬ 
tions,  his  active  participation  would  be  most  warmly  welcomed.  Mean¬ 
while  we  must,  I  think,  continue  to  ask  the  only  one  personally  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  special  conditions  to  assume  responsibility. 

Several  individuals  and  one  chapter  have  objected  that  students 
should  be  rewarded  and  not  penalized  for  taking  advantage  of  a  Ger¬ 
man  background.  The  fear  was  even  expressed  that  the  exclusion 
of  students  with  linguistic  advantages  from  the  contest  might  dis¬ 
courage  them  from  further  pursuit  of  the  study  of  German.  Delighted 
as  I  am  to  see  the  contest  taken  so  s'*riously,  it  hardly  seems  likely 
that  being  barred  from  the  tests  would  cause  a  sttident  with  special 
advantages  to  give  up  in  disgust.  In  declaring  such  students  in¬ 
eligible,  the  Committee  is  merely  trying  to  avoid  discouraging,  through 
unfair  competition,  the  much  larger  group  of  young  people  who  owe 
their  success  in  German  to  secondary’  school  courses. 

The  original  committee  proposal  recommended  the  following  con¬ 
tents  for  the  examinations. 
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I.  Aural  Comprehension: 

1.  Sentences,  followed  by  questions  based  on  them,  are  read  in 
German,  and  the  student  checks  on  his  examination  paper  the 
number  of  the  phrase  liost  answerinR  the  question. 

2.  A  German  word,  or  Rroup  of  words,  is  read,  and  students 
check  on  the  test  papers  the  number  of  the  woi*d  or  words 
they  hear. 

II.  Grammar: 

The  number  of  the  word  or  Rroup  of  words  best  completing  a 

German  sentence  is  to  be  checked. 

III.  Reading  Comprehension: 

1.  The  student  checks  the  number  of  the  best  answers  to  German 
questions  based  on  German  paragraphs. 

2.  llie  student  checks  the  num^r  of  the  best  paraphrases  of  a 
German  saying. 

IV.  Vocabulary: 

1.  Multiple  choice  of  Gorman  synonyms. 

2.  Selection  of  the  word  not  belonging  in  the  group  of  words  in 
which  it  appears. 

V.  Civilization:  multiple  choice  of  answ'ers  to  questions  on  German 
history,  literature,  art,  music,  and  geography. 

At  their  spring  meeting,  however,  the  members  of  the  Steering 
Committee  specified  the  following  contents  for  the  tests: 

Highest  category  (fourth  year  high  school  German):  a)  a  uniform 
grammar  test,  b)  an  essay  or  composition  in  German,  c)  an  appraisal 
of  the  speaking  ability  of  the  competitor. 

Inteimediate  category  (third  year  high  school  Germ.an) :  a)  a  uni¬ 
form  grammar  test,  b)  translation  of  normal  German  text  into  English. 

Category  three  (second  year  high  school  German) :  a)  uniform  gram¬ 
mar  test,  b)  translation  of  easy  German  text  into  English. 

To  facilitate  standardized  evaluations,  the  Contest  Committee  was 
subsequently  prermitted  to  substitute  for  the  translation  of  a  text  the 
translation  of  idiomatic  sentences  on  the  third  year  examination  and 
the  translation  of  underlined  words  and  phrases  on  the  second  year 
test.  Multple-choice  questions  on  German  culture  were  substituted 
for  the  grammar  on  the  fourth  year  test.  Nevertheless,  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  construct  a  key  which  provided  for  the  multiplicity  of 
acceptable  translations  on  the  two  lower-level  tests.  Where  more  than 
one  error  was  permitted,  the  sluices  were  open.  There  were  this  spring 
at  least  1 1 1  correctors,  each  of  them  having  his  own  preference  as  to  a 
“good”  translation.  Objectivity  suffered.  The  Contest  Committee 
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mcmben  agree  that  such  parts  cannot  be  judged  uniformly  by 
seveial  teachers.  The  plan  is.  however,  to  omit  translation  from  the 
1961  tests. 

In  working  towards  the  elimination  of  disappointing  features,  the 
Committee  also  plans  to  subject  the  keys  to  the  closest  scrutiny  to  avoid 
ambiguities. 

The  lower-level  tests  must  be  made  more  difficult  generally,  as 
this  ^-car  some  students  completed  the  second  year  test  in  one  half 
the  allotted  time;  furthermore,  on  both  the  lower-level  tests  there  were 
several  grades  between  95%  and  99%.  We  conclude  that  both  tests 
were  too  short  and  too  easy.  Howeser,  a  radical  departure  is  planned 
for  next  year,  so  that  we  need  not  concern  ourselves  in  too  much  de¬ 
tail  with  criticisms  levelled  against  specific  points.  Dismay  was  re¬ 
peatedly  expressed  at  the  perpetuation  of  shopworn  approaches,  just 
at  this  time  of  renaissance  in  methods  of  language  teaching.  We  can 
only  promise,  through  a  return  to  something  more  in  keeping  with  the 
original  committee  proposal  and  more  in  line  with  the  1%0  fourth 
year  test,  to  offer  adequate  examinations  which  will  be  largely  machine- 
scorable. 

Several  teachers  have  objected  to  the  inclusion  of  cultural  ques¬ 
tions,  because  in  view  of  the  vast  scope  they  do  not  feel  they  can 
properly  prepare  their  students.  Specific  questions  from  the  cultural 
part  of  the  1961  fourth  year  test  were  criticized,  for  instance  those 
dealing  with  the  architecture  of  certain  buildings.  The  Committee  will 
consider  these  criticisms  and  will  certainly  at  least  attempt  to  introduce 
sufficient  variety  so  that  no  student  would  have  an  unfair  advantage 
based  on  his  special  interest.  We  do  feel  strongly,  however,  that  the 
student  should  have  awareness  of  the  history,  geography,  literature, 
art,  and  music  of  the  country  whose  language  he  is  studying. 

The  subjective  scoring  of  the  German  letter  and  the  written  re¬ 
sponses  to  oral  remarks  on  the  fourth  year  test  was  disturbing  to  some. 
We  can  only  agree  that  subjective  judgments  can  hardly  be  com¬ 
pletely  avoided,  although  it  should  be  possible  to  approach  objectivity 
in  grading  through  a  carefully  structured  paragraph  or  a  kind  of  fill-in 
paragraph  with  various  structural  elements  left  out.  A  test  of  the 
student’s  ability  to  express  himself  seems  to  be  an  objective  we  should 
not  readily  sacrifice,  especially  at  the  highest  level,  where  the  winner 
will  be  sent  to  Germany. 

The  Committee  members  are  aware  of  the  injustices  possibly  re- 
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suiting  from  variations  in  the  standards  of  the  evaluators  of  the  oral 
part  from  testing  center  to  testing  center,  although  the  very  specific 
questions  elicited  fairly  uniform  responses  in  a  carefully  circumscribed 
area.  In  the  speaking  as  in  the  writing  area  no  way  is  currently  known 
of  achieving  completely  objective  results.  However,  sooner  or  later 
we  shall  have  to  do  it,  and  we  may  do  well  to  experiment  now.  The 
speaking  objective  is  certainly  a  desirable  one,  despite  difficulties  in 
grading. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  AATF’s  dictie,  individual  examiners  read 
the  selections  for  aural  comprehension  on  the  fourth  year  test,  and, 
in  accordance  with  the  directive  of  the  Steering  Committee,  all  such 
sections  were  omitted  from  the  other  examinations.  In  1%1  all  tests 
will  include  listening  comprehension,  and  the  AATG,  following  the 
practice  of  the  AATSP,  will  supply  tapes.  If  the  tests  can  be  ad¬ 
ministered  in  a  laboratory,  student  responses  on  an  oral  part  could 
also  be  taped.  The  tapes  could  then  be  sent  to  a  central  committee. 
We  hope,  in  any  case,  to  learn  a  great  deal  alxtut  testing  from  the 
ML.\  examinations  given  this  summer  in  the  NDEA  institutes. 

According  to  the  original  proposal,  each  area  chairman  would  in 
January  establish  a  date  during  the  first  week  of  April  for  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  examinations  in  his  own  area.  Subsequently,  the 
government  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  generously  agreed 
to  subsidize  a  five-week  visit  to  Germany  for  the  winner  in  the  high¬ 
est  category,  as  well  as  to  provide  book  prizes  for  the  eight  other  win¬ 
ners.  Consequently,  the  date  of  the  contest  had  to  be  advanced  a  month 
in  order  to  afford  the  Embassy  time  to  make  arrangements  for  the 
winner’s  trip.  The  early  date  provoked  a  storm  of  criticism.  Teachers 
objected  that  students  beginning  third  year  German  at  the  opening 
of  the  second  semester  had  had  only  one  month  at  this  level.  The 
material  on  which  much  of  the  test  was  based  would  not  be  covered 
before  late  spring.  Students  having  been  doing  third  year  work  for 
only  one  month,  they  point  out,  are  competing  with  students  who  have 
been  doing  it  for  six  months.  We  realize  the  inequities  in  the  case  of 
students  who  begin  the  study  of  German  in  February  rather  than 
September,  but  we  see  no  satisfactory  solution. 

In  regard  to  the  date,  another  proposal  has  been  made  by  several 
groups,  namely  that  the  tests  be  written  everywhere  throughout  the 
country  on  the  same  day.  The  possibility  was  suggested  that  persons 
who  had  access  to  the  questions  might  convey  them  quickly  to  in- 
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terested  teachcn  and  students  clsev^here.  One  might  hope,  of  course, 
that  the  integrity  of  the  members  of  our  profession  would  restrain 
them  from  such  dishonest  practices.  If  higher  instincts  fail,  then  per¬ 
haps  the  competitive  spirit  of  contestants  would  make  them  hesitate 
to  give  a  competitor  an  unfair  advantage,  thus  reducing  one’s  own 
chances  of  winning  national  recognition.  We  might  forestall  criticism 
by  insisting  that  all  schools  in  the  same  area  schedule  the  tests  for 
the  same  day.  In  the  light  of  my  own  experience  this  spring,  I  should, 
however,  anticipate  a  serious  objection  to  setting  a  single  day  for  the 
contest.  Most  of  the  super\-isors  in  this  area  selected  Saturday  morning 
as  the  most  favorable  time  for  the  tests.  The  teachers  sending  candi¬ 
dates  to  my  center,  however,  protested  against  Saturday  for  two  quite 
valid  reasons:  1)  several  contestants  were  dependent  on  week-end 
jobs,  and  2)  opening  and  heating  the  school  and  providing  janitorial 
service  on  a  Saturday  would  entail  serious  budgetary  considerations. 
I  might  point  out  that  our  colleagues  in  Spanish,  who  schedule  their 
contest  somewhat  later,  have  found  a  fairly  long  period  desirable  for 
the  administration  of  the  tests,  because  the  dates  of  spring  vacations 
are  far  from  uniform,  and  they  try  to  avoid  having  the  local  testing 
coincide  with  the  spring  holida)^.  * 

It  had  originally  been  proposed  that  the  composite  order  of  the 
area  chairman  be  accompanied  by  a  nominal  fee  for  each  copy  or¬ 
dered.  The  AATF  had  also  charged  each  competitor  a  small  entrance 
fee  to  cover  expenses,  such  as  postage  and  shipping  costs.  Actually, 
the  AATG  treasury  later  assumed  all  contest  expenses. 

Since  the  tests  this  year  were  administered  between  March  5  and 
March  15,  each  area  chairman  was  asked  to  have  his  composite  order 
in  the  director’s  hands  by  January  15.  Many  requests  for  additional 
test  forms  reached  Dr.  Peisel’s  ofTice  as  much  as  a  month  after  the 
deadline,  not  only  from  chairmen  but  from  supervisors  and  even 
from  individual  teachers.  These  late  requests  threatened  to  throw  the 
machinery  completely  out  of  gear,  and  Dr.  Peisel  regretfully  found  it 
impossible  to  accommodate  such  late  comers.  Careful  adherence  to 
contest  dates  and  deadlines  is  essential  to  exi>edite  the  judging  of  the 
papers  and  informing  of  the  winners. 

After  the  administration  of  the  tests  several  teachers  requested 
that  they  be  given  an  opportunity  to  buy  unused  copies  of  the  examina¬ 
tions.  Partly  because  of  the  abuses  in  connection  with  the  published 
Regent  Exams,  it  was  decided  that  the  tests  should  not  become  public 
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property.  The  disposal  of  the  papers,  not  foru-arded  to  the  National 
Contest  Committee,  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  rc)?ionaI  chair¬ 
man,  but  he  was  requested  not  to  return  them  to  the  teachers.  Actu¬ 
ally,  such  radical  changes  are  planned  in  the  two  lower-level  tests, 
that  this  year’s  papers  would  l>e  of  little  use  as  a  guide  to  preparation 
in  the  years  to  come. 

Several  suggestions  about  the  format  and  the  administration  of 
the  tests  were  communicated  to  the  Committee  by  the  area  chairmen. 
The  Committee  is  grateful  for  these  suggestions  and  will  attempt  to 
put  them  into  practice  wherever  feasible.  They  include  the  following. 

1.  Grammatical  terminology,  for  example  “past  perfect,’’  was  unfamiliar 
to  many  students  and  should  therefore  be  avoided. 

2.  Only  one  side  of  the  paper  should  be  used. 

3.  Anssvers  should  he  arranged  vertically  on  separate  sheets  to  facilitate 
correction. 

4.  More  items  should  be  included  to  pei-mit  a  larger  spread  of  grades, 
o.  Since  some  examinees  lo.st  points  because  they  did  not  follow  direc¬ 
tions,  the  Committee  should  trj'  to  be  as  explicit  as  humanly  possible 
and  should  require  consistency  in  prnaliaing  .students  for  failing  to 
comply  with  instructions. 

6.  Teachers  should  accompany  students  to  the  contest,  for  moral  support 
and  to  settle  questions  of  eligibility. 

7.  The  sequence  of  secUons  on  the  tests  should  follow  the  instructional 
sequence  of:  hearing,  reading,  writing,  culture. 

8.  A  minimum  of  English  should  be  used. 

9.  The  names  of  the  students  should  not  be  visible  to  the  correctors. 
It  will  be  a  simple  matter  to  conceal  the  contestant’s  Identity  another 
year.  The  problem  was,  however,  perhaps  not  so  grave  as  it  appeared, 
as  all  area  chairmen,  and  if  at  all  possible  also  the  supervisors  and 
evaluators,  were  members  of  a  college  faculty  and  therefore  not  likely 
to  be  personally  acquainted  with  the  high  school  contestants. 

On  April  22  the  Contest  Chairman  announced  the  nine  national 
w’inners,  a)  in  a  congratulatory  message  to  each  of  the  students,  b) 
in  lists  addressed  to  the  President,  the  Secretary  and  the  Treasurer 
of  the  AATG,  the  editors  of  the  German  Quarterly  and  the  Monats¬ 
hefte,  the  German  Embassy  and  the  MLA,  through  Professor  Donald 
Walsh,  and  c)  in  a  summary  given  to  a  national  news  distributing 
agency.  The  winners  were: 

Fourth  year 

1.  Arthur  McCardle,  John  Adams  High  School,  Ozone  Park,  N.Y. 
(student  of  Miss  Frieda  Talmey;  plans  to  enter  Columbia 
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after  hit  return  from  the  trip  to  Germany) 

2.  Dutler  Wright  Lampoon,  The  Lawrenceville  School,  Lawrence- 

ville,  NJ.  (student  of  Dr.  Heinz  von  Schiiching) 

3.  John  Eulenberg,  Evanston  Township  High  School,  Evanston, 

Illinois  (student  of  Mr.  John  A.  Brauer) 

Third  year 

1.-2.  Tie  between;  Douglas  G.  Frame,  Irondequoit  High  School, 
Rochester,  N.Y.  (student  of  Mr.  J.  D. 
Williamson) 

Stephen  Leeds,  Teaneck  High  School,  Teaneck, 
NJ.  (student  of  Miss  Ruth  Hess) 

3.  Janet  Anderson,  Horlick  High  School,  Racine,  Wisconsin  (student 
of  Miss  Bertha  Ott) 

Second  Year 

1.  Philip  A.  Haber,  The  Phillips  Academy,  Exeter,  N.H.  (student 

of  Mr.  Roggenbauer) 

2. -3.  Tie  between:  James  Elliott,  Lyons  Township  High  School,  La 

Grange,  Illinois  (student  of  Miss  Rathcrt) 
Kenneth  Murata,  J.  C.  McClatchy  High  School, 
Sacramento,  Cal.  (student  of  Mr.  A.  W. 
Beatie) 

Honorable  mention  is  due  a  blind  student  from  the  Beaverton  High 
School  in  Oregon,  whose  paper  was  only  a  few  points  below  the 
winning  tests.  The  student  is  Roger  Peterson.  The  second  year  test 
was  administered  to  him  orally  by  David  Templeton,  another  student 
in  John  C.  Groegcr’s  class,  who  did  not  otherwise  participate  in  the 
examination.  The  results  were  ver)’  creditable,  and  we  congratulate 
Roger  along  with  the  nine  students  named  above  for  their  really  out¬ 
standing  performance.  Very  beautiful  AATG  certificates  have  been 
awarded  the  nine  national  winners  through  their  teachers.  In  most 
cases  these  certificates  were  presented  at  a  special  ceremony  honor¬ 
ing  the  winner.  Aside  from  the  certificates  and  the  prizes  donated  by 
the  German  Government,  each  chapter  was  asked  to  assume  respon¬ 
sibility  for  assuring  the  winning  students  and  their  teachers  of  ap¬ 
propriate  publicity  in  the  local  press  and  radio  broadcasts. 

Although  no  papers  were  returned  to  them,  schools  were  in  most 
cases  informed  through  the  area  chairman  of  the  relative  standing  of 
their  students,  and  regional  awards  for  winners,  presented  at  school  as¬ 
semblies  or  receptions,  were  encouraged.  Each  chapter  was  urged  to 
explore  all  possibilities  for  soliciting  support  for  the  contest  and  to 
investigate  sources  of  regional  prizes.  Groups  sponsoring  regional 
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German  contests  were  invited  to  affiliate  themselves  with  the  AATG, 
still,  of  course,  awarding  their  own  prizes  on  a  regional  basis.  The 
German  Government  and  the  AATG  are  both  aware  that  the  gap 
between  the  top  and  the  secondary  prizes  on  the  national  level  is  too 
great,  and  we  all  hope  for  larger  secondary  prizes  in  the  future. 

The  new  tests  to  be  used  next  spring  will,  we  hope,  be  broad 
enough  in  their  scojx;  to  re\’eal  tlie  most  competent  students  in  the 
various  areas  of  language  learning.  We  plan  to  taf>c  a  listening  com¬ 
prehension  section,  and  there  will  be  tests  in  reading  comprehension, 
in  writing,  and  in  a  knowledge  of  Germany’s  culture.  Care  will  be  taken 
to  select  items  of  varying  degrees  of  difficulty.  The  scores  in  the  high 
nineties  attained  on  the  second  and  third  year  tests  suggest  that  the 
tests  were  not  sufficiently  discriminatory.  The  fourth  year  test  was 
more  satisfactory.  By  making  the  tests  ahnost  completely  scorable  by 
machine,  we  hope  to  relieve  the  evaluators  of  the  real  burden  we  im- 
{x>sed  on  them  this  year. 

Some  of  the  problems  encountered  will  be  obviated  next  spring 
since  we  received  from  the  National  Education  Association  a  notifica¬ 
tion  that  “The  National  Association  of  Secondary-School  Principals 
has  placed  this  Contest  on  the  Approved  List  of  National  Contests  and 
Activities  for  1960-61.” 

With  your  support  we  can  make  the  contest  a  major  instrument  in 
raising  the  national  standard  of  German  instruction  throughout  the 
entire  country.  We  thank  you  for  your  patience  through  the  rough 
spots  at  the  beginning  and  ask  your  continued  cooperation  through 
the  smoother  days  ahead! 

University  of  Delaware 
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CENTRAL  NEW  YORK 
CHAPTER 

President  Albert  Scholz  called 
the  spring  meeting  to  order  at  2 
p.m.  May  14,  lb60,  in  the  Faculty 
Club  of  Syracuse  University.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  reports  of  the  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer,  statements  on  the 
results  and  findings  of  the  Nation¬ 
al  German  Contest  for  High  School 
Students  were  given  by  Prof.  Her¬ 
bert  Pcisel  for  the  national  com¬ 
mittee  and  by  Prof.  Scholz.  There 
was  a  brief  discussion  when  the 
question  was  raised  why  more 
teachers  of  German  did  not  take 
advantage  of  the  NDEA  Foreign 
Language  Institutes.  The  resolu¬ 
tion  concerning  income  tax  deduc¬ 
tion  for  study  abroad  (set  down 
at  the  end  of  these  minutes*)  was 
passed  unanimously. 

“Who  Studies  German  in  In¬ 
dia?”  was  the  topic  of  a  most  in¬ 
formative  and  fascinating  address 
by  Dr.  Marjorie  G.  A.  Bemt  of 
Elmira  College  who  had  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  observe  and  do  re¬ 
search  on  this  question  while 
spending  a  year  in  India  recent¬ 
ly.  Prof.  Bemt  presented  her 
findings  on  education  in  general  at 
different  levels;  the  teaching  of 
language,  particularly  foreign 
language,  in  this  instance,  Ger¬ 
man;  the  teachers  (or  lack  of 
them) ;  the  students,  their  varied 
backgrounds  and  native  languages, 
their  hardships  and  motivations; 
the  methods  possible ;  the  books 
available  (or  lack  of  them).  She 
concluded  that,  at  present,  the 
students  who  have  the  opportunity 


to  study  German  in  India  are  those 
concerned  with  the  scientific  and 
technical  fields.  After  a  short 
period  of  questions  the  meeting 
was  adjourned  for  a  social  hour. 

*De  it  resolved  that  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Teachers  of 
German,  Central  New  York  Chap¬ 
ter,  at  its  semi-annual  meeting  in 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  on  May  14,  1960, 
call  upon  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  to  allow  language  teachers 
a  reasonable  income  tax  deduction 
for  travel  to  and  from,  and  so¬ 
journ  in,  the  areas  which  constitute 
th*  laboratories  of  such  teachers; 
and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that 
copies  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to 
the  various  language  journals 
throughout  the  country,  to  the 
U.  S.  Cominissioner  of  Education, 
and  to  the  press. 

Syracuse  University 
Syracuse,  N.  Y, 

Kathryn  N.  deLima 
Secretary-T  reasurer 

•  •  • 

CENTRAL  PENNSYLVANIA 
CHAPTER 

The  Chapter  held  its  spring 
meeting  on  April  23,  1960,  at  Der¬ 
ry  Township  Elementary  School, 
Hershey,  Pennsylvania,  with  62 
members  and  guests  present.  After 
an  address  of  welcome  by  Dr.  L. 
Eugene  Jacques,  Superintendent, 
Derry  Township  Public  Schools,  a 
business  meeting  followed.  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Bodenstein  read  the 
minutes  of  the  Fall  Meeting  and 
reported  a  balance  of  |44.96  for 
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the  Chapter.  Richard  Beam  dis¬ 
cussed  the  mailing  of  question¬ 
naires  concerning  the  teaching  of 
German  in  Pennsylvania  schools; 
Richie  Novak  was  appointed  head 
of  a  new  membership  drive.  Pres¬ 
ident  Memming  then  apjiointed 
Albert  M.  K.  Blume,  Muriel  Wil¬ 
son,  and  Josef  Keliinger  as  the 
Nominating  Committee  for  new  of¬ 
ficers  for  the  coming  year.  The 
motion  was  passed  that  a  resolu¬ 
tion  thanking  Martin  Hahn  for  his 
work  as  interim  President  in  the 
absence  of  Gerrit  Memming  from 
July  1959  to  January  1960  be  sent 
to  him  and  to  his  school  superin¬ 
tendent.  President  Memming  then 
discussed  promoting  all  aspects  of 
German  language  teaching  by 
means  of  a  Newsletter.  Martin 
Hahn  accepted  appointment  as 
head  of  this  enterprise.  Reporting 
for  FLES,  Dr.  Memming,  who  has 
been  approached  by  the  President 
of  the  National  AATG,  Dr.  John 
G.  Kunstmann,  to  spearhead  the 
national  German  FLES  pragram, 
discussed  FLES  in  Pennsylvania. 
Mrs.  Agnes  Memming  reported 
1000  students  in  the  Reading 
Schools  FLES  Program.  There  are 
2,235  pupils  in  toto  in  Reading 
and  surroundings  enrolled  in  Ger¬ 
man  FLES.  Gerda  Sachse  report¬ 
ed  equally  good  results  in  the  St. 
Mary’s  Public  Schools. 

Students  of  Hershey  High 
School  gave  a  rendering  of  the 
Haydn  Trumpet  Concerto,  after 
which  President  Memming  intro¬ 
duced  Consul  Horst  Pelckmann 
from  the  German  Consulate  in 
Philadelphia,  who  gave  an  inter¬ 
esting  talk  entitled  “Education  in 
Germany.” 


After  luncheon,  during  which 
students  of  Hershey  High  School 
entertained  the  gi'oup  with  a  musi¬ 
cal  selection  of  German  songs. 
President  Memming  gave  a  talk  on 
his  experiences  as  guest  of  the 
Uundesrepublik  last  year,  his  visit 
being  sponsored  by  the  State  De¬ 
partment,  entitled  “Observations 
in  Germany.” 

The  meeting  was  adjourned 
about  3:00  p.m.  to  allow  the  group 
to  reassemble  at  the  Hershey 
Museum  to  see  ita  noteworthy 
collection  of  German-Americana. 

Hazleton  Campus, 
l\nnsylvania  State  University, 

Elizabeth  Bodenstein 

•  •  • 

CHICAGO  CHAPTER 

The  spring  meeting  and  lunch¬ 
eon  convened  in  the  Club  Room 
of  the  Art  Institute  on  Saturday, 
March  26,  1960.  The  minutes  were 
read  by  the  secretary  and  approv¬ 
ed.  The  treasurer.  Miss  Florence 
Eckfeldt,  reported  a  balance  of 
$242.24.  Mrs.  Rosemary  Wohl¬ 
fahrt  Beil  reporied  on  the 
Scholarship  Fund:  Two  contest 
winners,  John  Reed  and  Robert 
Higgens,  have  each  claimed  their 
$100.00  award,  leaving  $570.13  in 
the  fund,  some  of  which  is  al¬ 
ready  earmarked  for  other  prizes. 
An  appeal  for  donations  to  the 
fund  was  made. 

Members  were  asked  to  address 
communications  concerning  the 
National  AATG  Scholarship  Con¬ 
test  directly  to  Dr.  Elizabeth 
Bohning,  University  of  Delaware, 
Newark,  Delaware. 

The  President  thanked  Prof. 
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Ernest  Willner,  Contest  Chairman, 
for  his  excellent  orgranization  of 
the  national  contest  on  March  5. 
Prof.  Willner  gave  a  detailed  re¬ 
port  of  the  contest,  which  was  at¬ 
tended  by  307  students  from  40 
high  schools  of  Chicago  and  down- 
state:  228  second  year  students, 
59  third  year  and  20  fourth  year. 
The  local  committee  decided  to 
present  Cl  prizes  distributed  as 
follows:  45  to  second  year  stu¬ 
dents,  12  to  third  year  and  four 
to  fourth  year. 

The  prizewinning  students  with 
parents  and  friends  had  arrived 
by  this  time.  The  German  Consul 
General  in  Chicago,  Friedrich 
Freiherr  von  Lupin,  presented  the 
book  prizes,  some  of  which  had 
been  donated  by  Inter  Nationes 
(Bonn)  and  the  German  Tourist 
Information  Bureau. 

Guests  of  honor  were  Mr.  Klaus 
Bom  of  the  Tourist  Bureau,  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Friedrich  Ruth  of  the 
German  Consulate,  and  Baron  and 
Baroness  von  Lupin. 

Meeting  adjourned  at  3:45  p.m. 

Thornton  Township  High  School 
<£•  Junior  College 
Harvey,  Illinois 

Jeannette  Hills,  Secretary 

•  •  • 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
CHAPTER 

The  Spring  meeting  was  held  on 
May  14,  1960  at  11:00  A.M.  in  the 
Faculty  Club  of  the  George 
Washington  University. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order 
by  the  President,  Dr.  James  C. 
King.  In  the  absence  of  the  secre¬ 
tary,  the  minutes  were  not  read. 


The  Vice-President  was  asked 
to  serve  as  secretary,  protem.,  to 
keep  the  minutes  of  the  meeting. 

Dr.  King  welcomed  the  mem¬ 
bers  and  guests.  He  reviewed  the 
purposes  and  significant  events  of 
this  year,  including,  of  course,  the 
Gcmian  Contest.  Dr.  King  then 
introduced  Professor  Wolfgang  S. 
Seiferth,  of  Howard  University, 
who  is  also  the  President  of  the 
Goethe  Society,  to  present  the  cer¬ 
tificates  and  prizes.  The  books, 
which  were  presented  as  prizes, 
were  the  gifts  of  the  Goethe  In¬ 
stitute  in  München,  and  of  Mary 
S.  Rosenberg,  importer  and  seller 
of  books,  in  New  York  City. 

Professor  Seiferth  spoke  wami- 
ly  and  interestingly  of  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  books,  and  read 
the  certificates  which  were  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  winners.  Here  are 
the  names  of  the  winners  and 
their  schools: 

4th  Year  German  —  1st  Prize  — 
Robert  Kraus  —  Hawthorne 
School 

3rd  Year  German  —  Ist  Prize  — 
Irving  Zeiger  —  Wilson  High 
School 

2nd  Year  German  —  1st  Prize  — 
Paul  Hopper  —  St.  Albans 
School 

—  Cr.d  Prize  — 
John  McDermott  —  Gonzaga 
High  School 

—  3rd  Prize  — 
Karan  Krene  —  Western  High 
School 

After  the  presentations  had 
been  completed,  the  members  and 
guests  were  invited  to  resume  un¬ 
finished  business  with  the  refresh¬ 
ments.  No  further  business  ap¬ 
pearing,  the  meeting  was  conclud- 
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ed  on  a  cheerful  note,  ending:  a 
successful  first  year,  with  fine  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  first  German  Con¬ 
test. 

Archbishop  Carroll  High  School 
Washington  17,  D.C. 

Rev.  Francis  L.  Melcher,  O.S.A. 

Secretary 

•  •  • 

HUDSON  VALLEY  CHAPTER 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  Hud¬ 
son  Valley  Chapter  was  held  on 
May  7,  1960,  at  the  College  of  St. 
Rose.  Because  of  the  absence  of 
Dr.  Skidmore,  president.  Dr. 
Klemm  presided.  Dr.  Klemm  also 
read  a  report  by  Paul  Glaude  con¬ 
cerning  “Neue  Sprachunterrichts¬ 
methoden.”  Professor  Volkmar 
Sander  presented  a  highly  in¬ 
teresting  reading  entitled:  “Die 
Rolle  des  Bildungsromans  in  der 
neueren  Literatur.”  Discussion 
about  the  national  and  regional 
exam  for  high  school  students  fol¬ 
lowed  and  the  regional  winners 
were  announced. 

The  next  annual  meeting  for 
1961  will  be  held  at  Vassar  Col¬ 
lege.  The  meeting  adjourned  at 
2:45  p.m 

Shaker  High  School 

R.  Renate  Olsen 
Secretary 

•  •  • 

MARYLAND  CHAPTER 
The  first  annual  meeting  was 
held  February  27,  1960,  at  Loyola 
College,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 
Chapter  President,  Professor  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  McClain,  The  Johns  Hop¬ 
kins  University,  called  the  meet¬ 
ing  to  order  at  9:45  a.m.  After  an 
address  of  welcome  by  the  Rev¬ 


erend  Joseph  K.  Drane,  SJ.,  Aca¬ 
demic  Vice-President  of  Loyola 
College,  the  Secretary-Treasurer 
read  the  minutes  and  reported  a 
balance  of  $18.50  in  the  treasury. 
At  the  present  time,  the  Chapter 
membership  is  twenty-one. 

Professor  Pritchett  reported  on 
the  Awards  for  Excellence  in  Ger¬ 
man  given  annually  by  the  Julius 
Hofmann  Memorial  Fund,  whose 
“Primary  purpose  is  to  encour¬ 
age  the  study  of  German  in  the 
schools  of  Baltimore  City  and  the 
State  of  Maryland.” 

Following  the  business  meeting, 
Ml'S.  Amo  Schirokauer  of  the 
Bryn  Mawr  School  (Baltimore) 
taught  two  demonstration  lessons. 
With  her  pupils  Mrs.  Schiro- 
kaucr  demonstrated  the  oral- 
aural  approach  as  it  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  in  the  elementary  school.  A 
unique  feature  was  the  use  of  pup¬ 
pets  to  dramatize  a  scene  from 
Rotkäppchen. 

After  the  demonstration.  Chap¬ 
ter  Vice-President,  Otto  K.  Schmid, 
who  is  Supervisor  of  Modem 
Foreign  Languages  in  the  Balti¬ 
more  Public  Schools,  gave  an  in¬ 
teresting  talk  on  his  experiences  in 
the  teaching  of  foreign  languages. 
His  stimulating  talk  was  followed 
by  a  lively  discussion. 

The  meeting,  which  was  attend¬ 
ed  by  18  members  and  approx¬ 
imately  150  guests,  adjourned  at 
11:50  a.m.  After  adjournment  our 
gracious  host,  Loyola  College,  pro¬ 
vided  us  w’ith  refreshments. 


Loyola  College 
Baltimore,  Maryland 

Morgan  H.  Pritchett 
Secretary-Treasurer 
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METROPOLITAN  CHAPTER 

The  Chapter  held  iU  Annual 
Luncheon  on  May  14,  1960,  at 
12:30  p.m.  at  the  NYU  Club.  Town 
Hall.  President  David  Weiss  pre¬ 
sided  and  introduced  Professor 
Adolf  Leschnitzer,  Chairman  of 
Germanic  and  Slavonic  Lan^ages, 
The  City  College  of  New  York,  as 
guest  speaker.  Professor  I.csch- 
nitzer  siioke  on  ‘‘Ursprung  und 
Entwicklung  des  Goethe  Mythus.” 
In  his  most  interesting  lecture  he 
traced  Lack  some  of  the  psycholog¬ 
ical  roots  of  the  ‘‘Goethe  M>'thus” 
to  childhood  experiences  and  ideas 
of  the  poet  himself,  as  he  describes 
them  in  Dichtung  und  Wahrheit. 
Quoting  Viktor  Hehn’s  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  birth  of  the  gen¬ 
ius  as  an  example  of  the  nation¬ 
alistic  pathos  of  the  time  that  de¬ 
veloped  the  myth,  the  speaker 
confronted  it  with  a  central  epi¬ 
sode  in  “Der  grüne  Heinrich”. 
Here  Gottfried  Keller  describes  his 
hero’s  first  encounter  with  an  edi¬ 
tion  of  Goethe’s  works  as  an  over¬ 
whelming  personal  experience. 

After  a  short  discussion  the 
meeting  adjoumed  at  3:30  p.m. 

New  York  University 

Elisabeth  B.  Boise 
Secretary 

•  •  • 

MOUNTAIN-PLAINS  CHAPTER 

The  Chapter  held  its  annual 
meeting  at  the  University  of  Col¬ 
orado  on  October  10,  1959.  The 
thirty-five  members  in  attendance 
were  welcomed  by  President  Paul 
Schach.  Following  a  luncheon  in 
the  University  Memorial  Center,  a 
short  business  meeting  was  con¬ 


ducted.  Minutes  of  the  previous 
meeting  and  the  financial  state¬ 
ment  of  the  Chapter  were  read 
and  approved.  Accepting  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  nominating  committee, 
the  members  of  the  Chapter  un¬ 
animously  elected  Professor  Mar¬ 
garet  McKenzie  and  Professor  Jo¬ 
hanna  Rcitzer  to  serve  respective¬ 
ly  as  president  and  secretary  for 
the  coming  year. 

At  the  afternoon  session.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Schach  spoke  briefly  on 
various  aspects  of  the  FL  Program 
and  read  excerpts  of  a  communi¬ 
cation  from  AATG  President 
Senn.  Professor  Harold  Scholler 
of  the  University  of  South  Dakota 
presented  a  paper  entitled,  “Der 
Vagabund,  ein  Aspekt  deutschen 
lA-bens.”  After  exploring  the 
linguistic  background  of  the  term 
Vagabund,  he  reviewed  the  Welt¬ 
bild  of  the  German  vagabond  as 
reflected  in  the  Carmina  Burana, 
in  the  Wanderlieder,  and  in  select¬ 
ed  prose  works,  including  Thomas 
Mann’s  Felix  Krull.  The  vagabond 
was  further  studied  as  a  socio¬ 
logical  phenomenon  and  as  a  liter¬ 
ary  theme  with  attention  to 
picaresque  elements  and  to  the  kin¬ 
ship  between  vagabond  and  artist. 
The  meeting  was  adjourned  after 
a  lively  discussion. 

University  of  Nebraska 

D.  E.  Allison 
Secretary 

*  •  • 

NEW  JERSEY  CHAPTER 

Our  winter  meeting  was  held  on 
Friday,  March  4,  1960,  in  the 
University  Commons  of  Rutgers 
University  in  New  Brunswick, 
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New  Jersey.  Because  of  poor  driv¬ 
ing  conditions,  due  to  the  blizzard 
on  the  preceding  day,  only  twelve 
members  had  come  to  hear  an  ex¬ 
tremely  inspiring  and  instructive 
lecture  on  the  subject  “Wortbe¬ 
deutung  und  ihr  Wandel”,  by  Prof. 
Julius  Schwietering  of  Princeton 
University,  The  small  audience 
made  it  possible  for  Prof.  Schwie¬ 
tering  not  only  to  answer  many 
questions  after  the  lecture,  but  to 
engage  everyone  present  in  a  very 
lively  and  interesting  discussion 
on  the  subject  and  related  ideas. 
The  meeting  was  adjoumed  at 
9:16  p.m. 

On  Friday,  April  29,  19G0,  we 
met  in  Lawrenceville,  New  Jersey, 
as  guests  of  the  Lawrenceville 
School.  The  Law'renccville  school 
obser\’cd  its  150th  Anniversary  in 
the  academic  year  1959/GO;  each 
of  its  departments  had  sponsored 
a  conference  exploring  “The  Im¬ 
pact  of  Advanced  Placement  in 
School  and  College.”  After  the 
reception  in  the  Head  Master’s 
residence,  we  had  dinner  in  the 
Lodge,  one  of  the  school’s  dormi¬ 
tories.  At  the  end  of  the  dinner. 
Prof.  Bemhard  Ulmer  of  Prince¬ 
ton  University  announced  the 
winners  of  the  nine  New  Jersey 
Chapter  prizes  in  the  National 
AATG  High  School  Contest.  The 
audience  was  very  pleased  to  hear 
that  two  of  the  participants  from 
New  Jersey  had  also  won  national 
prizes:  Stephen  Leed,  Teancck 
High  School,  first  prize  in  third 
year  German,  and  Butler  W. 
L  a  m  p  s  0  n  ,  The  Lawrenceville 
School,  second  prize  in  fourth  year 
German. 

Bruce  McClellan,  Head  Master 


of  the  Law'rcnccville  School,  in¬ 
troduced  the  speaker,  Prof.  Har¬ 
lan  P.  Hanson,  W’illiams  College, 
who,  in  his  w’ell  known  humorous 
and  lively  manner,  enlightened 
the  audience  on  the  background, 
aims,  and  present  status  of  “Ad¬ 
vanced  Placement  in  German.” 
During  the  following  discussion 
the  s]>cakcr,  as  well  as  other  pi¬ 
oneers  of  Advanced  Placement, 
(to  name  a  few:  Mrs.  Rose 
Scheider,  E.T.S.  Princeton,  Wal¬ 
ter  Lohnes,  Phillips  Academy, 
Andover,  Mass.,  Dr.  Eric  Rosen¬ 
baum,  Central  High  School,  Phil¬ 
adelphia)  could  give  expert  an¬ 
swers  to  many  questions  and  ev- 
eiy  one  present  had  the  impression 
that  the  cause  of  Advanced  Place¬ 
ment  was  well  served  at  this  con¬ 
ference. 

The  meeting  was  officially  ad¬ 
journed  at  10  p.m.  but  most  of 
the  55  members  and  guests  con¬ 
tinued  the  discussion  at  the  Head 
Master’s  residence  where  refresh¬ 
ments  were  scr\’ed. 

The  Lawrenceville  School 
Lawrenceville,  N.  J. 

Heinz  von  SciiUching 
Secretary 

•  •  • 

NORTH  CAROLINA 
SUB-CHAPTER,  SA-AATG 

The  N.  C.  Sub-Chapter  of  the 
SA-AATG  met  March  26  at  Wake 
Forest  College  in  Winston-Salem. 
The  program  of  the  morning  was 
a  panel  discussion  of  the  topic: 
“The  Teaching  of  German  as  a 
Career,”  moderated  by  Dr.  James 
O’Flaherty  of  Wake  Forest. 

Dr.  Herbert  Reichert,  Univer- 
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sity  of  North  Carolina,  the  firat 
panelist,  spoke  on  “New  Develop¬ 
ments  in  Laniruage  Teaching  Tech¬ 
niques,**  giving  at  one  point  a 
comparison  between  techniques 
employed  on  TV  with  those  in  the 
classroom. 

Mr.  Erich  Hofacker,  University 
of  North  Carolina,  speaking  on 
“The  Requirements  and  Rewards 
of  Public  School  Teaching,**  stress¬ 
ed  excellence  of  preparation  as  the 
foremost  requirement  for  teachers 
of  German  in  the  public  schools, 
reminding  those  present  of  the 
greater  emphasis  being  placed  on 
foreign  languages. 

Dr.  Walter  Robinson,  Davidson 
College,  contended  in  his  p.'ipcr, 
“Ideal  Curriculum  for  Foreign 
Language  Study,**  that  under  the 
present  curriculum  the  colleges 
are  not  teaching  the  students 
what  they  should  be  teaching  them 
during  the  first  two  years.  His 
plea  was  for  more  training  in 
the  spoken  language. 

The  last  speaker.  Dr.  George 
Schoolficld,  Duke  University,  dis¬ 
cussed  “Opportunities  for  Travel 
and  Study  Abroad.**  With  humor 
he  described  the  points  for  con¬ 
sideration  which  confront  the  stu¬ 
dent  deciding  on  a  major  in  Ger¬ 
man.  A  short  appraisal  was  also 
given  of  prominent  German  de¬ 
partments  in  this  country  and  of 
the  more  important  men  in  the 
field,  helpful  information  for  the 
incipient  graduate  student.  An 
hour  of  lively  discussion,  much  of 
which  centered  around  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  “Ideal  Curriculum,*’ 
followed. 

Following  a  luncheon,  arranged 
by  Dr.  Kenneth  Keeton,  Pres¬ 


ident  of  the  Sub-Chapter  and  host 
to  the  group,  members  were  en¬ 
tertained  with  selections  from 
Bach  and  Schubert,  sung  by  a 
Wake  Forest  student  of  German, 
Miss  Elizabeth  Wright.  Dr.  John 
G.  Kunstmann,  National  Pres¬ 
ident  of  AATG,  was  the  final 
speaker  of  the  day.  In  his  in¬ 
formal  remarks.  Dr.  Kunstmann 
discussed  the  present  state  of  af¬ 
fairs  of  AATG.  He  reported  a 
highly  favorable  response  to  the 
National  High  School  Contest  for 
German  Students.  Nearly  5,000 
copies  of  the  examination  were 
printed. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina 
ElUCII  P.  HOFACKEHt,  jR. 

Secretary-Treasurer 

•  •  • 

NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA 
CHAPTER 

The  spring  meeting  was  opened 
at  7:30  P.M.  in  the  Auditorium 
Building  at  Santa  Rosa  Junior 
College  on  23  April  1960.  President 
Kurt  Liedtke  introduced  the  speak¬ 
er  of  the  evening,  Consul  General 
Dr.  Franz  Brecr,  who  spoke  on 
the  “Politische  Lage  im  heutigen 
Deutschland.”  Fifty-five  members 
and  guests  were  present. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Dr.  Breer’s 
address  President  Liedtke  con¬ 
ducted  a  short  business  meeting. 
The  secretary-treasurer  announced 
a  paid-up  membership  of  seventy- 
two  and  a  balance  of  $31.34.  The 
secretary-treasurer  presented  a 
proposed  change  in  Article  IV  of 
the  constitution,  providing  for  a 
secretary  and  a  treasurer.  This 
proposal  will  be  voted  upon  at  the 
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fall  mcetinir.  President  Liedtkc  ex* 
pressed  appreciation  to  Prof.  C. 
Grant  Ixximis,  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Berkeley,  for  conducting 
the  National  German  Contest  for 
the  Northern  California  chapter 
and  announced  the  chapter  win¬ 
ners.  Following  further  announce¬ 
ments  by  the  president,  Samson 
Knoll,  Menlo  College,  requested 
that  anyone  possessing  letters 
from  Ernst  Barlach  communicate 
with  Friedrich  Grosz,  Georg- 
Gröningcrstr.  99,  Bremen,  who  is 
pi-eparing  a  second  edition  of  Bar¬ 
lach’s  letters.  The  meeting  was 
adjourned  at  8:45  p.m. 

Hay  ward  Hiyh  School 
Hayward,  California 

Raymond  F.  Liu.ie 
Secretary-Treasurer 

•  •  • 

NORTHERN  NEW  ENGLAND 

CHAPTER 

The  spring  meeting  was  held 
on  May  14  at  Hebron  (Maine) 
Academy  and  was  called  to  order 
at  2:00  p.m.  by  our  president,  Dr. 
Frank  G.  Ryder  of  Dartmouth 
College.  Present  by  invitation  was 
Mrs.  Nita  Barbour,  Supervisor  of 
Modern  Foreign  Languages  for  the 
State  of  Maine  Department  of 
Education.  Nine  secondary  schools 
in  Maine  now  offer  German  as 
compared  with  four  a  year  ago; 
two  schools  offer  three  years,  and 
two  other  schools  report  a  strong 
demand  for  German,  including  in 
one  case  a  desire  for  its  introduc¬ 
tion  in  the  elementary  grades. 
Cheverus  High  School  in  Portland 
rei)orts  65  students  enrolled  in 
first  and  second-year  Gennan.  The 


best  possibility  for  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  German  in  the  schools 
seems  to  lie  in  the  larger  high 
schools,  where  the  extension  of 
two-year  sequences  in  French 
would  not  be  at  the  expense  of 
German. 

Part  of  the  discussion  dwelt  on 
the  fact  that  the  highest  attain¬ 
able  score  in  the  German  CEEB 
achievement  tests  is  749  for  the 
written  and  750  for  the  recently 
introduced  listening  comprehen¬ 
sion  test.  It  was  felt  that  this  situ¬ 
ation  places  both  the  position  of 
German  in  our  schools  and  the 
pupil-candidate  in  German  at  a 
disadvantage. 

After  adjournment  of  the  bus¬ 
iness  meeting  at  4  p.m.  the  mem¬ 
bers  were  entertained  informally 
at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Har¬ 
old  E.  Hall. 

Hebron  Academy 
Hebron,  Maine 

IlAnoLO  E.  Hall 
SMref  ary-T  measurer 

•  •  • 

WISCONSIN  CHAPTER 

The  Wisconsin  Chapter  met 
three  times  during  the  school 
year. 

On  November  6,  1959  fifty  mem¬ 
bers  and  fellow-teachers  met  in 
the  Schroeder  Hotel,  Milwaukee,  at 
11:00  a.m.  with  Dr.  E.  E.  Sim¬ 
mons  presiding.  Prof.  E.  Willis  of 
Marquette  University  spoke  on 
“Teacher  Education  and  Foreigpi 
Languages:  New  Perspectives.” 

On  February  13,  1960,  Mrs. 
Frieda  Voigt  served  as  luncheon 
hostess  at  the  YMCA,  Milwaukee. 
Dr.  R.  E.  Simmons  presided.  Par¬ 
ticipation  in  an  essay  contest  of 
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the  Sprach*  und  Schulverein  and 
support  of  the  work  of  that  or* 
icanization  was  encouraged.  Speak* 
er  was  Mr.  Rudolf  Busch  from 
Kassel,  Germany,  who  compared 
the  American  and  German  second* 
ary  school  as  observed  from  per* 
sonal  experience.  Gilbert  Manalli 
of  Thiensville  described  his  ex* 
periences  at  the  NDEA  Summer 
Institute  at  Austin,  Texas. 

On  May  14,  1960  the  Chapter 
convened  at  a  luncheon  meeting 
at  the  Student  Union  of  the  Wis* 


consin  State  College  at  LaCrosse. 

Language  laboratory  methods 
and  equipment  were  discussed  by 
a  panel  consisting  of  J.  D.  Work* 
man  of  the  University  of  Wiscon* 
sin,  Sister  M.  Francis  Therese  of 
Mount  Mary  College,  Milwaukee, 
Sister  M.  Johanella,  O.S.F.  of  Al* 
vemo  College,  Milwaukee,  and  Gil* 
bert  Manalli  of  Thiensville. 
Central  H.  S. 

La  Croene,  Wi$. 

Theodora  Taras 
Secretary 
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UNDERSTANDING  THE 
GERMAN  VOCABULARY 

To  the  Editor 
Dear  Sir: 

The  following  comments  apply 
to  the  most  intercstin.?  paper  by 
Jacob  Hieble,  "Toward  a  Better 
Understanding  of  the  German 
Vocabulary,”  The  German  Quar- 
terlif,  V.  33,  No.  1,  January  1960, 
pp.  28-34.  This  article  made  some 
excellent  points,  and  could  well 
form  the  basis  of  useful  study. 

Was  the  table  on  page  3l  in¬ 
tended  to  be  complete?  If  it  was,  it 
should  be  supplemented  by  the  at¬ 
tached  list. 

ADDITIONS  TO  TABLE 

BINDEN:  zusammenbinden  —  tie 
together  into  a  whole 
FAHREN:  unterfahren  —  renew 
(e.g.,  a  foundation 
wall) ;  drive  under 
(e.g.,  a  bridge,  tres¬ 
tle). 

Vorfahren  —  pass, 
drive  by,  overtake, 
(e.g.,  a  vehicle) 

FÜHREN:  unterführen  —  to  lead 
under  (c.  g.,  a  road; 
cf.  Unterführung) 
GEBEN:  durchgeben  —  trans¬ 
mit,  pass  along  (e.g., 
a  message) ;  filter, 
strain  (technical) 
GREIFEN:  übergp^ifen  —  over¬ 
lap,  encroach  on 

HEBEN:  beheben  —  remove, 
eliminate,  rectify,  re¬ 
pair  (e.g.,  einen 
Fehler  beheben) 
entheben  —  exon¬ 


erate,  exempt,  dis¬ 
miss,  relieve  (e.g.,  of 
a  duty,  command, 
rank) 

LASSEN:  gelassen  —  calm,  com¬ 
posed 

zerlassen  —  melt 

LIEGEN:  aniiegen  —  abut,  rest, 
adhere,  lie  adjacent 
to  (e.g.,  a  road; 
legal) 

beiliegen  —  to  be  en¬ 
closed  (e.g.,  with  a 
letter) ;  cohabit 

SITZEN:  Vorsitzen  —  preside 

SETZEN:  untersetzen  —  sub¬ 
jugate,  place  under, 
mix,  gear  down 
(technical) 

STEHEN :  durchstehen  —  en¬ 
dure,  suffer 

STELLEN:  erstellen  —  furnish, 
procure,  build,  erect, 
hinstellen  —  place, 
put  down 

TREIBEN:  untertreiben  —  min¬ 
imize  (cf.  übertreiben 
—  exaggerate) 

TRETEN:  durchtreten  —  pass 
through  (technical) ; 
kick  through  some¬ 
thing  (e.g.,  a  wall) 
hintreten  —  die,  step 
to  a  place 

WENDEN:  bewenden  —  rest, 
drop,  let  something 
go  as  it  is. 

WERFEN:  anwerfen  —  start  by 
cranking  (e.g.,  an  in¬ 
ternal  combustion  en¬ 
gine) 

zusammenwerfen  — 
throw  into  a  heap. 
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collapse  (something) 
Sincerely  yours, 

Gerhard  P.  SchUck-Kolbcn 
University  of  Pittsburgh 

•  •  • 

NOTES  ON 

GEFÄLLES  AND  GERS 
HADES 

Ernest  M.  WolPs  article,  “The 
Equivalents  for  English  To  Like” 
in  the  January  issue  of  the  GQ 
(pp.  49-53)  promised  to  be  a  use¬ 
ful  source  of  reference,  especially 
for  intermediate  and  advanced 
students,  for  whom  this  area  con¬ 
tinues  to  present  difficulties.  I  was 
somewhat  disappointed,  therefore, 
to  find  that  Mr,  Wolf’s  discussion 
concentrated  more  on  structure 
than  on  nuances  of  meaning.  But 
above  all  I  disagree  most  em¬ 
phatically  that  “used  with  objects 
gefallen  and  gem  haben  are  in¬ 
terchangeable’’  (p.  51). 

I  feel  gem  haben  quite  strongly 
as  the  first  and  least  intense  of 
the  series  of  three  emotional  ex¬ 
pressions:  gem  haben,  lieb  haben, 
lieben.  Although  it  is  true  that 
lieben  is  used  sparingly,  it  need 
neither  be  felt  to  be  “pretentious 
and  oversentimental”  nor  have  a 
theatrical  ring,”  although  these 
are  possibilities:  it  may  simply  be 
felt  to  express  too  deep  an  emo¬ 
tion  for  the  occasion,  which  may 
call  for  a  more  superficial  one: 
lieb  haben  or  gem  haben,  I  think 
that  lieben  has  simply  retained  its 
complete  meaning,  whereas  “to 
love”  in  English  has  been  watered 
down  by  indiscriminate  use. 

In  any  case,  however,  gem  haben 
means  “to  be  fond  of,”  whereas 


gefallen  means  sensory  (usually 
visual  or  auditory)  liking.  Thus 
Ich  habe  diene  Möbel  gem  is 
possible,  but  only  if  one  has  owned 
them  tor  some  time  or  seen  them 
repeatedly,  i.e.,  grown  fond  of 
them.  Diese  Möbel  gefallen  mir  is 
a  superficial,  visual  reaction, 
whether  one  sees  them  for  the 
first  time  or  reaffirms  one’s  im¬ 
pression  later.  It  means  “I  like  the 
looks  of  them.”  One  can  say,  leh 
habe  meinen  blauen  Pullover  gem, 
just  as  one  can  say.  Ich  trage 
meinen  blauen  Pullover  gem,  or 
Ich  sehe  den  blauen  Pullover 
gern  an  Ihnen.  Here,  I  think,  lies 
the  equivalence  of  meaning:  gem 
with  the  verb  in  question  when 
the  verb  is  the  object  in  English 
(Ich  trage  ihn  gem) ;  gem  used 
with  haben  when  the  object  is  a 
noun  or  pronoun.  In  both  cases, 
there  is  an  emotional  reaction  in¬ 
volved:  I  enjoy  doing  it,  or  I  am 
fond  of  it.  Whether  the  noun  or 
pronoun  object  is  a  person  or  an 
inanimate  object  makes  no  dif¬ 
ference.  But  to  say  a  person 
whose  new  dress  one  is  seeing  for 
the  first  time,  leh  habe  Ihr  Kleid 
gem  is  ab.surd;  in  fact,  this  is 
one  of  the  two  most  persistent  mis¬ 
takes  (the  other  being  Es  gefällt 
mir  sehr  viel,  which  Mr.  Wolf  dis¬ 
cusses)  that  students  make  in  the 
use  of  these  idioms. 

Correspondingly,  one  can  say. 
Der  Mann  gefällt  mir  nicht,  mean¬ 
ing  that  upon  first  and  superficial 
acquaintance  I  have  an  unpleasant 
impression  of  him:  I  find  him  un¬ 
attractive,  whether  in  physical 
appearance  or  unsympathisch  in 
personality,  or  both.  One  would 
not  say.  Der  Mann  gefällt  mir 
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nicht  of  a  person  one  has  known 
for  some  time.  Rather,  one  would 
say,  Ich  mag  ihn  nicht.  Ich  kann 
ihn  nicht  leiden,  or,  positively. 
Ich  habe  ihn  gern  —  all  of  them 
involving  emotional  evaluations 
based  upon  closer  acquaintance. 
Similarly,  one  can  say  of  a  piece 
of  music,  Dieses  Stück  gefüllt  mir 
when  one  hears  it  tor  the  first  time; 
or  even,  Dieses  Stück  gefällt  «nV 
mir  immer  wieder  —  which  would 
reaffirm  that  renewed  but  always 
immediate  and  fresh,  clear,  firm, 
but  merely  sensory  reaction.  This 
is  quite  different  from  saying. 
Dieses  Stück  habe  ich  gem.  This 
means  “I  like  it,”  "I  am  fond  of 
it,”  “It  is  emotionally  a  part  of 
me.”  Dieses  Stück  liebe  ich  is  but 
a  step  or  two  further  in  intensity, 
only  half  a  step  further  than 
Dieses  Stück  habe  ich  furchtbar 
gem.  But  it  is  a  different  type  of 
reaction  from  the  coolly  apprais¬ 
ing  Es  gefällt  mir. 

Eva  Schiffer 
University  of  Massachusetts 

•  •  • 

GERMAN  ON  TV 

IN  MINNESOTA 

In  the  Winter  and  Spring 
quarters  of  1960  the  German  De¬ 
partment  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota  offered  German  I  and 
II  on  TV.  Students  could  submit 
lessons  to  the  Department  of  Cor¬ 
respondence  Studies  and  gain 
three  credits  for  each  quarter.  The 
instructor  had  prepared  two  new 
textbooks  and  two  study  guides 
which  contained  as  many  lessons 
as  there  vrere  programs  so  that 
each  program  would  be  an  in¬ 


dividual  unit. 

Each  lesson  consisted  of  a  text 
of  geographical,  historical,  cul¬ 
tural,  or  economic  interest  which 
was  loosely  connected  with  other 
texts  as  a  trip  through  Germany. 
It  contained  further  the  discussion 
of  a  grammatical  problem  and 
another  text  for  outside  reading 
which  was  not  included  in  the 
telecasts.  The  study  guides  com¬ 
prised  a  variety  of  exercises  for 
each  lesson.  Students  who  w’ere 
not  interested  in  credits  could 
check  their  work  against  the  solu¬ 
tions  of  many  exercises  which 
were  given  at  the  end  of  the  study 
guides.  Two  selfexaminations 
were  also  included  for  each  quar¬ 
ter.  The  courses  covered  the  en¬ 
tire  grammar  and  the  texts  got 
gradually  so  difficult  that  in  the 
last  programs  it  was  possible  to 
discuss  two  articles  from  a  Ger¬ 
man  newspaper. 

After  several  mechanical  de¬ 
vices  had  been  tried  out,  the  over¬ 
head  projector  was  found  most 
helpful  for  the  discussion  of  the 
grammar.  The  continuous  text  for 
each  lesson  was  put  on  a  crawl  on 
which  it  could  be  moved  at  any 
desired  speed.  It  was  superim¬ 
posed  on  the  instructor  (and  also 
on  her  guest  when  the  text  was  a 
dialogue)  while  she  translated 
the  particular  phrase  and  spoke  it 
twice  in  German  with  a  pause  for 
the  students  to  repeat  it. 

With  almost  1000  requests  for 
the  books  in  the  first  and  250  in 
the  second  quarter  the  course 
had  the  largest  number  of  students 
of  all  the  TV  courses  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota  so  far.  Most 
of  the  more  than  30  credit-students 
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followed  the  coursei  very  faith¬ 
fully.  Almost  all  of  them  had  not 
known  any  German  before  and  felt 
that  the  interesting  content  of  the 
texts  spurred  them  on  to  gain  a 
solid  basis  for  further  studies  in 
German. 

Helga  Slessarev 
Univertity  of  Mmnfsota 

•  •  • 

CONCERNING  THE  REFUSAL 
OF  FACTS  TO  ACCOMMODATE 

THEMSELVES  TO  THEORY, 
OR, 

A  CONFESSIONAL  NOTE  OF 
INCIPIENT  GLOSSOLOGICO- 
PEDAGOGIC  HERESY 

I  believe  in  the  direct  method. 
I  learned  my  first  language  by  the 
old  system  and  my  belief  is  firmly 
founded.  As  a  language  teacher 
thus  committed  to  the  new  thought 
I  have  cast  out  conjugation  and 
purged  all  paradigm.  Like  my 
confreres  I  am  impressed  by  the 
thought  that  in  acquiring  those 
responses  which  characterize  the 
native  speaker  the  child  declines 
to  conjugate,  is  inflexible  about 
inflections,  and  prefers  not  to 
parse. 

Systematic  grammatical  knowl¬ 
edge  is  irrelevant  to  idiomatic 
linguistic  reproduction. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  this  four- 
year-old.  His  father  is  as  one  with 
the  new  thought.  Faced  with  the 
responsibilities  of  new  fatherhood 
he  bent  over  the  crib,  tears  of 
passionate  commitment  in  his  eyes, 
a  sob  of  sincerity  in  his  voice. 
Never,  never,  he  enjoined  the 
child’s  mother,  never  under  any 
circumstances  was  she  to  break 
with  the  strictest  linguistic  dis¬ 


cipline. 

There  was  an  impatient  little 
interval,  to  be  sure,  but  eventually 
the  child  spoke.  And  the  parents 
saw'  to  it  that  never,  never,  never 
did  he  hear  a  pattern  of  formal 
grammar.  Mamma  corrected  his 
s|)oech  but  never  said  why.  And 
they  were  conscientious  about  it 
with  that  humorless  devotion  of 
the  professional  and  the  indulgent 
obedience  with  which  wives  learn 
to  overcome  inner  belief  by  in¬ 
tellectual  conviction. 

And  then  one  day  the  boy’s 
mother  told  his  father,  told  him 
with  trepidation,  too,  because  I 
had  warned  her,  if  she  ever  con¬ 
jugated  a  verb  it  would  be  all  up 
with  us,  that  our  marriage  might 
well  turn  out  to  be  the  first  ide¬ 
ological  victim  of  post-Bloom- 
fieldianism;  she  told  me  that  my 
three  and  a  half  year  old  son  had 
sat  that  spring  morning  in  the 
warm  sunshine  on  the  back  steps, 
beating  out  on  his  knee  the  time 
to  a  tuneless  little  song  of  his  own 
composition  which  went  like  this: 
I  have,  daddy  has, 

Peter  has,  we  have, 
they  have,  you  have, 
mamma  has,  her  has. 

He  seems  to  be  a  verb  man, 
basically. 

I  wrill  say  this  for  my  wife,  she 
told  me  w'ith  no  particular  air  of 
triumph.  On  the  other  hand,  she 
did  ask  me  what  I  thought  it 
meant.  I  didn’t  know  then,  and  I 
don’t  know  now. 

But  the  other  day  in  class  I 
caught  myself  conjugating  a  verb. 
Should  I  turn  in  my  badge? 

A  friend  of  mine,  an  even  more 
conservative  radical  than  myself. 
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—  he  is  a  linguist  and  not  a  phi¬ 
lologist  —  tells  me  his  recidivist 
little  girl  was  heard  reciting  wist¬ 
fully  to  herself  the  consolation  she 
had  never  gotten  from  her  father. 
He  —  him, 
she  —  her. 

That’s  the  way  it  is. 

I’m  afraid  to  ask  him  what  he 
docs  in  class. 

Cecil  Wood 
Yale  University 

•  •  • 


GERMAN  FLES  SURVEY 
FOR  FALL  1959 

Classroom  Radio 


Colorado 

695 

Delaware 

600 

Georgia 

85 

Illinois 

1,424 

88 

Indiana 

532 

Iowa 

71 

Ix)uisiana 

137 

155 

Michigan 

667 

10,000 

Maryland 

86 

Minnesota 

4,130 

Montana 

196 

Nebraska 

65 

New  Jersey 

269 

New  York 

1,484 

2,250 

Ohio 

476 

Oklahoma 

6,500 

Pennsylvania 

2,166 

Texas 

318 

Virginia 

30 

Wisconsin 

67 

Utah 

150 

Total 

13,172 

19,469 

Army  Dependents’ 

Schools 

38,600 

Final  Total 

51,772 

Classroom  -f 

Radio  = 

:  71,241 

pupils  receiving 

German 

instruc- 

tion. 

Alice  SciiUMnACH 

•  •  • 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGES 
AND  THE  RADIO 

A  study  of  languages  by  as¬ 
pirants  to  radio  fame  is  of  vital 
importance,  according  to  Alice 
Keith,  Director  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Broadcasting,  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  Miss  Keith  says 
that  students  too  frequently  feel 
all  they  need  is  a  flair  for  speak¬ 
ing  extemporaneously  and  find 
themselves  out  in  the  cold  when 
they  are  confronted  with  an  audi¬ 
tion  script  containing  foreign 
musical  and  geographical  terms. 

The  National  Academy  of 
Broadcasting,  throughout  i  t  s 
course,  requires  the  students  to 
study  the  pronunciation  of  Italian, 
Spanish,  French,  German,  Scan¬ 
dinavian  and  Russian,  and  urges 
students  to  study  at  least  two 
languages  seriously,  if  they  hope 
to  succeed  in  the  field  of  radio. 

“The  earliest  announcers,”  Miss 
Keith  says,  “were  selected  from 
the  ranks  of  singers  because  they 
were  familiar  with  the  proper 
pronunciation  of  various  foreign 
languages.”  Radio  has  made  the 
world  so  small  today  that  a 
knowledge  of  languages  is  of 
prime  importance. 

«  «  * 

ATA 

The  American  Translators  As¬ 
sociation  (ATA)  has  been  or¬ 
ganized  to  serve  as  a  national  pro¬ 
fessional  society  for  translators 
and  interpreters,  thus  enabling 
the  United  States  to  take  its  place 
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alon^ide  twcnty>one  other  coun* 
trici  represented  in  the  Interna* 
tional  Federation  of  Translators 
(FIT).  Dr.  Alexander  Code,  Chief 
of  the  Interlingua  Di\iiion  of  Sci¬ 
ence  Service,  New  York,  has  been 
elected  as  the  first  president  of 
ATA.  Inquiries  about  membership 
are  welcomed  and  should  be  ad¬ 
dressed  to  American  Translators 
Association,  P.  O.  Box  489,  Madi- 
sin  Square  Station,  New  York  10, 
N.Y. 

•  •  • 

INDEX  TRANLATIONEM 

The  eleventh  edition  of  the  In¬ 
dex  Tranlationcm,  published  annu¬ 
ally  by  UNESCO,  lists  29,312 
translations  in  sixty-four  coun¬ 
tries  in  1958.  In  the  small  group 
of  authors  translated  more  than 
sixty  times  there  are  two  Ger¬ 
mans.  If  we  mention  that  the  most 
translated  of  all  writers  w’as 
Lenin — he  was  translated  mostly 
into  languages  used  in  the 
U.S.S.R.— one  could  perhaps  guess 
that  the  Germans  in  question  are 
Karl  Marx  and  Friedrich  Engels. 

•  •  * 

DIE  ZEIT 

When  editors  of  Die  Zeit,  the 
weekly  newspaper  published  in 
Hamburg,  suggested  exchanging 
issues  with  us,  we  were  happy  to 
agree.  Die  Zeit  reaches  us  quickly 
since  it  is  printed  in  the  USA  as 
well  as  in  Canada,  Argentina, 
South  Africa,  and,  of  course, 
Hamburg. 

•  *  * 

AATG  FLIGHT  TO  GERMANY 
Mrs.  Heidi  Campbell,  64  Farrell 


St.,  Long  Beach,  N.Y.  wrote  us  to 
say  that  she  is  planning  a  charter¬ 
ed  Lufthansa  round  trip  to  Ger¬ 
many  limited  to  members  of  the 
AATG  and  their  families.  Depar¬ 
ture  is  planned  for  July  1,  1961, 
and  return  on  August  27.  The  fare 
for  the  round  trip  flight  will  be 
$295.  Interested  AATG  members 
should  write  to  Mrs.  Campbell 
immediately. 

•  •  • 

FAUST 

Gustaf  Gründgens’  production 
of  Faust  is  to  be  filmed  by  the 
Real.Studies  in  Hamburg.  As  in 
the  theatre  presentation,  GrUnd- 
gens  will  direct  and  play  the  role 
of  Mephisto;  Faust  will  be  played 
by  Willi  Quadlieg  and  Gretchen 
by  Ella  Buechi. 

*  •  * 

GERMAN  UNIVERSITY 
ENROLLMENTS 

University  enrollments  continue 
to  rise  in  Germany.  For  the  first 
time  in  their  histories,  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Bonn  and  the  University  of 
Frankfurt  have  over  10,000  stu¬ 
dents. 

*  •  • 

GERMAN  LITERATURE  ON  TV 

A  pioneer  TV  course  on  German 
literature  is  being  given  in  Los 
Angeles  by  the  University  of 
Southern  Califoimia  over  KNXT, 
channel  2.  Entitled  “The  Golden 
Age  of  German  Literature:  The 
Age  of  Goethe,’’  it  went  on  the  air 
Monday,  October  3  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  each  Monday,  Wednesday, 
and  Friday  for  fifteen  weeks.  The 
lectures  are  in  English.  It  is  es- 
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timated  that  it  goes  into  38,000 
homes  and  is  viewed  by  about 
100,000.  Since  all  lectures  are  be¬ 
ing  put  on  videotape,  the  same 
course  can  be  given  again. 

•  •  * 

COUNSELOR’S  GUIDE 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  has  pub¬ 
lished  as  its  Bulletin  1960,  No. 
20  a  Modem  Foreign  Languages 
Counselor's  Guide,  edited  by 
Marjorie  C.  Johnston  and  Ho 
Remer  in  collaboration  with  Frank 
L.  Sievers.  The  booklet  contains 
many  useful  references  and  offers 
a  survey  of  “Foreign  Language 
Entrance  and  Degree  Require¬ 
ments  for  the  B.A.  and  the  B.S. 
Degrees.”  The  price  is  $.30  at  the 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington  25,  D.C. 

*  •  • 

GOETHE  HOUSE 

The  Goethe  House  in  New  York 
which  had  been  located  at  120  Kant 
56th  St.  moved  to  a  six-story 
building  facing  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art.  The  opening  of 
the  new  premises,  which  contain 
a  large  auditorium  for  about  250 
persons  and  a  spacious  reading 
room,  took  place  in  October. 

*  «  * 

CHICAGO  FOLKLORE  PRIZE 

The  Chicago  Folklore  Prize 
which  provides  a  cash  award  of 
$50  was  given  to  Professor  Charles 
W.  Dunn  of  New  York  Univei-sity 
for  the  year  1960,  the  Department 
of  Germanic  Languages  and  Liter¬ 
atures  of  the  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago  announced.  His  book,  publish¬ 


ed  by  the  University  of  Toronto 
Press,  is  entitled  The  Foundling 
and  the  Werwolf.  Applicants  for 
the  prize  of  1961  should  submit 
their  material  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  same  department,  1050  East 
59th  St.,  Chicago  37,  Ill.  before 
April  15,  1961. 

•  •  * 
GOETHE-MEDAILLE 

Recipients  of  the  Gocthe- 
Mcdaille,  awarded  each  year  by 
the  Goethe  Institut  zur  Pflege  der 
deutschen  Sprache  im  Ausland, 
were  two  Americans  and  one 
Canadian.  Professor  Ernst  Feisc, 
honorary  member  of  the  AATG 
and  Professor  Emeritus  of  The 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  and 
Professor  Hermann  Boeschenstein 
of  the  University  of  Toronto  re¬ 
ceived  the  gold  medal,  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Stroth- 
mann,  Stanford  University,  re¬ 
ceived  the  silver  medal. 

•  •  • 

MIDDLEBURY 

SOMMERSCHULE 

The  Deutsche  Sommerschule  at 
Middlebury  College  enrolled  175 
students  for  a  new  record  in  1960. 
The  M.A.  was  awarded  to  22  stu¬ 
dents  at  Middlebury  and  at  the 
newly  founded  Graduate  School  of 
German  at  Mainz.  Twenty  stu¬ 
dents  have  enrolled  for  the  second 
academic  year  at  the  Johannes 
Gutenberg  University  under  the 
guidance  of  Dr.  Joachim  Seyppel. 
Professor  Werner  Neuse,  Editor- 
in-Chief  of  the  German  Quarterly, 
is  Director  of  both  the  German 
School  at  Middlebury  and  the 
Graduate  School  of  German  in 
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Germany  at  Mainz.  He  haa  been 
connected  with  Middlebury  and 
with  the  GQ  for  thirty  yeara. 

•  *  • 

NEW  BUILDING  AT  MAINZ 
A  new  art-hiatory  building  waa 
inaugurated  at  the  Univcraity  of 
Mainz  laat  aumnicr  and  ita  ex- 
tenaive  collectiona  were  made  avail* 
able  to  the  public.  Theac  include 
Prince  Johann  Georg  of  Saxony’a 
collection  of  Chriatian  Art  which 
Profeaaor  Gerke  acquired  for  the 
Univeraity  in  1950.  The  building 
also  houses  a  library  of  10.000 
volumes  on  European  art.  1.500 
periodicals,  and  a  collection  of 
some  120.000  slides. 

*  •  • 

TEACHING  HELP 
FROM  GERMANY 
It  seems  likely  that  a  number 
of  advanced  German  graduate 


students,  specializing  largely  in 
areas  other  than  German,  will  be 
available  for  part-time  teaching 
positions  in  German  beginning  with 
the  academic  year  1961-62.  The 
German  student  would  pursue 
studies  in  his  field  at  an  American 
university  which  would  grant  him 
a  scholarship  and.  perhaps,  other 
financial  assistance  while  employ¬ 
ing  him  simultaneously  as  a  part- 
time  instructor  of  German.  The 
Fulbright  Commission  will  prob¬ 
ably  furnish  travel  stipends  to  suc¬ 
cessful  applicants. 

While  the  AATG  is  not  an  agent 
of  the  Fulbright  Commission,  it 
will  be  glad  to  channel  inquiries 
to  the  proper  agencies  in  Ger¬ 
many.  Communications  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Association.  Professor  Karl-Heinz 
Planitz.  Wabash  College.  Craw- 
fordsville.  Indiana. 
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LITERARY  STUDIES 

Schiller,  Friedrich,  Don  Carlos:  Infante  of  Spain.  Translated  by 

Charles  E.  Passat^c.  New  York:  Frederick  Ungar  Publishing  Co. 

(1950).  xxvii  21G  pp.  $2.00  paper,  54.50  cloth.  Schiller,  Friedrich. 

The  Maiden  of  Orleans,  Translated  by  John  T.  Krumpclmann.  Chapel 

Hill:  The  University  of  North  Carolina  Press  (1959).  130  pp.  $3.50. 

While  it  is  always  true  that  a  book  review  inevitably  reveals  the 
personal  bias  of  the  reviewer  as  much  as  it  docs  the  intentions  of  the 
author,  this  especially  applies  to  translations  of  literary  classics.  For 
the  better  acquainted  we  arc  with  the  original,  the  more  (Irmly  set  arc 
our  preconceived  notions  as  to  how  it  might  best  be  rendered  in  another 
language.  To  say  that  a  translator  is  faced  with  a  dual  set  of  loyalties, 
to  the  original  text  and  to  the  target  language,  is  but  to  repeat  an  old 
saw.  The  main  purpose  of  any  translation,  however,  —  and  here  my  per¬ 
sonal  predilections  and  prejudices  appear  —  has  always  seemed  to  me 
to  make  a  hitherto  unintelligible  work  intclligitile  to  a  new  audience. 
The  first  object  of  the  translation,  therefore,  is  readability,  and  in 
the  achievement  of  this  task  lies  the  measure  of  the  translator’s 
success. 

Examined  from  this  point  of  view,  both  the  above  volumes  arc 
conscientious,  scholarly,  exact,  and  thoroughly  workmanlike  jobs,  which 
succeed  admirably  in  the  difficult  task  of  re])rnducing  both  form  and 
substance  of  the  original.  There  are  differences,  however,  in  the  degree 
to  which  they  attain  this  success. 

John  T.  Krumpelmann,  who ‘is  no  novice  to  translating  (among 
other  works,  he  has  translated  Der  zerbrochene  Krvfj  by  Kleist),  has 
on  the  whole  managed  to  capture  the  spirit  and  genius  of  Schiller’s 
Joan  of  Arc  excellently  and  faithfully,  although  perhaps  at  times  too 
faithfully.  Thus  he  purposely  deviates  from  the  regular  meter  to  sub¬ 
stitute  tetrameters  and  hexameters  to  coincide  with  the  original,  even 
though  some  of  the  lines  so  created  lose  their  natural  speech  rhythm. 
But  this  may  be  considered  by  some  a  virtue  rather  than  a  flaw. 
More  indefensible,  however,  is  the  intentional  use  of  poor  rhymes  to 
parallel  instances  of  assonances  in  Schiller’s  text.  But  where  “Freuden” 
and  “Heiden”  or  “Zw’eigen”  and  “zeugen”  are  acceptable  rhymes  in 
German,  “pleasures”  and  “pastures”  or — even  worse — “sweetness”  and 
“witness”  are  not  in  English.  Equally  disturbing,  to  this  reviewer,  is 
the  rendition  of  “du”  as  “thou.”  Schiller,  as  is  to  be  expected,  uses 
“du”  to  denote  intimacy,  while  “Ihr”  is  reserved  for  more  formal  re¬ 
lationships;  this,  of  course,  is  natural  in  German.  In  English,  however, 
outside  of  Quaker  communities,  “thou”  docs  not  denote  intimacy;  the 
result,  indeed,  is  at  times  the  very  opposite  of  the  desired  effect,  i.e. 
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■tiltedneM  instead  of  naturalness.  It  is  especially  confusing  when 
“thou”  and  "you”  are  used  in  the  same  speech,  addressed  to  the  same 
person. 

On  the  whole,  in  fact,  Krumitelmann’s  language  is  often  purposely 
archaic,  presumably  to  recreate  the  flavor  of  past  ages,  whereas  Schil* 
ler’s  play  was  written  in  the  Geiman  of  his  day  (as  were  his  transla¬ 
tions  from  other  languages).  What  we  have  now  is  a  20th  Century 
American  translation  of  a  10th  Century  German  play  about  a  15th 
Century  French  girl,  written  in  17th  Century  English.  Thus  "das  kriege¬ 
rische  Roß  laß  uns  besteigen”  is  rendered  as  “let  us  bestride  the  war- 
accoutered  charger,"  “Landmann”  becomes  “husbandman,"  "gerade 
hieher”  is  translated  as  "straightway  hithenvard,"  etc.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  arc  disturbing  modern  colloquialisms  such  as  “Let’s  drop 
it,  father  Arc!"  which,  at  the  very  least,  show  inconsistency.  Finally, 
I  can  see  no  reason  for  maintaining  the  name  Johanna  throughout  the 
English  version — either  use  her  French  name  or  anglicize  it  to  Joan, 
paralleling  Schiller’s  usage. 

Charles  Passage,  who  also  translated  Wallenstein,  manages  to  avoid 
most  of  these  pitfalls.  For  instance,  he  uses  “you"  throughout  the  play 
and  implies  intimacy  by  a  shift  from  last  to  first  name,  a  far  better 
device.  To  be  sure,  the  original  uses  three  forms:  “du,”  “Ihr,"  and  “Sie,” 
which  would  have  been  impossible  in  English;  but  here  again  Schiller 
relied  on  the  forms  of  his  own  language  rather  than  the  Spanish  and 
French  sources,  which  are  incapable  of  such  a  three-fold  distinction. 
The  language  used  in  this  translation  is  consistently  natural  and  modern, 
without  lapsing  either  into  archaisms  or  contemporary  slang.  Mistakes 
or  awkward  translations  are  rare.  “Hochschule,”  for  example,  is  once 
translated  as  “University”  (as  it  should  be),  and  once  as  “upper 
school."  Also,  three  lines  which  Carlos  speaks  in  the  original  are  as¬ 
signed  in  the  translation  to  Princess  Eboli — doubtlessly  an  oversight. 

The  only  shortcoming  I  have  found  in  Passage’s  translation  is  the 
occasional  awkwardness  of  his  meter,  such  as  “I  shall  throw  mi/self  at 
the  J/onarch’s  feet,”  or  “Worse  is  not  to  be  feared  from  the  In/ante.” 
In  many  lines,  the  opening  weak  syllable  of  the  iambic  meter  has  either 
been  borrowed  from  the  previous  line  (e.g.  “Is  there  a  law  within  this 
realm  which  summons/  Monarch’s  daughters  to  the  bar  of  justice”) 
or  left  out  altogether  (e.g.  “A  great  and  sturdy  people — and  a  good/ 
People  also — Father  of  that  people!”)  When  two  of  these  lines  follow 
each  other,  as  they  frequently  do,  the  result  is  a  pronounced  trochaic, 
rather  than  iambic  effect  (e.g.:  “.  .  .  and  let  no  duty/  Bind  him  but  his 
brother’s  equally/  Sacred  rights  .  .  .”). 

But  perhaps  these  criticisms  are  unduly  harsh.  For  this  reviewer 
knows  only  too  well  that  perfect  translations  are  impossible.  And  cer¬ 
tainly  both  these  works  are  a  tremendous  improvement  over  previous 
versions,  and  praiseworthy  efforts  in  making  Schiller’s  dramas  more 
readily  accessible  to  the  American  reading  public.  Thus  they  are  both 
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extremely  worthwhile  contiibutions  to  the  celebration  of  the  iwct's 
200th  birthday.  , 

Ohio  University  Herbert  LEOtJtER 

Ungar,  Frederick,  ed.,  Friedrich  Schiller:  An  Anthology  fur  Our  Time. 

New  York:  Frederick  Ungar  Publishing  Co.  (1959).  450  pp.  |5.00. 

Anyone  familiar  with  Bennett  Cerf  knows  how  difficult  it  is  to  try 
and  stop  an  author  who  is  also  his  own  publisher.  In  this  instance, 
however,  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  the  responsibilities  of  author, 
editor,  and  publisher.  While  on  the  title  page  Mr.  Ungar  gives  himself 
credit  for  having  written  an  account  of  Schiller’s  life  and  work,  the 
“Guide  to  Selections”  on  p.  12  ascribes  this  section  of  the  book  to  Jane 
Bannard  Greene  (who  also  translated  “Das  Mädchen  aus  der  Feme”), 
with  the  more  modest  addendum  “except  for  certain  ])assagts  added  by 
Frederick  Ungar.”  The  extent  of  these  passages  is,  of  course,  impossible 
to  detciTOine. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  however,  this  volume  represents  a  welcome  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  new  translations  of  Wallenstein,  Don  Carlos,  Mara  Stuart, 
and  The  Maid  of  Orleans,  which  Ungar  published  during  the  Schiller 
year;  together  with  these,  it  offers  a  complete  picture  of  Schiller  to  the 
American  reading  public  in  general,  and  to  College  and  High  School 
students  in  particular.  We  should  especially  welcome  the  device  of 
presenting  both  the  German  original  and  the  English  translation  of 
each  passage.  Although  there  are  some  exceptions  to  this  principle — 
notably  tv.-o  lengthy  excer))ts  ^rom  Humboldt’s  letters  on  pp.  118-120, 
and  one  by  Hugo  von  Hofmannsthal  on  p.  190  are  given  in  English 
only — this  gives  the  reader  an  excellent  opportunity  to  read  both  the 
Gei-man  and  English  versions,  and  judge  the  quality  of  the  translations. 

This  quality,  incidentally,  is  by  no  means  uniform.  The  selections 
from  the  dramas,  by  Charles  Passage,  arc,  on  the  whole,  examples  of  fine 
craftsmanship,  and  produce  the  effect  of  a  naturally  flowing  dialogue, 
while  at  the  same  time  faithfully  adhering  to  the  original.  Similarly, 
the  prose  translations,  mostly  by  Miss  Greene  and  Alexander  Godc  von 
Aesch,  are  excellent.  Mr.  Gode-von  Aesch,  however,  is  somewhat  less 
successful  when  he  tries  his  hand  at  lyric  poetry,  where  the  difficulties 
are  admittedly  much  greater.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason,  though,  for 
translating  “Auch  das  Schöne  muß  sterben”  by  “Also  the  beautiful 
dies”  (even  is  clearly  indicated  here),  or  "in  ewig  wiederholter  Gestalt” 
by  “in  ever  nietamorphous  design,”  “der  Mensch”  by  “burgher”,  or — 
and  this  is  perhaps  the  worst  offender — the  line  from  the  distich  “Würde 
des  Menschen”  “Nichts  mehr  davon,  ich  bitt’  euch!  zu  essen  gebt  ihm,  zu 
wohnen;”  by  the  very  prosaic  “Stop  now,  I  beg  you.  Stop  talking. 
Let’s  feed  him,  provide  him  with  shelter.”  I  do  not  know  who  is  res¬ 
ponsible  for  translating  Die  Bürgschaft  as  The  Guarantee,  since  this 
title  appears  only  in  the  English  text;  at  any  rate,  I  had  difficulty 
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recogmizing  the  ballad  from  ita  I'ngliah  title.  (The  Pledge  might  have 
been  preferable).  The  translation  of  the  “Ode  to  Joy’’  by  Norman 
MacLeod  is,  in  my  opinion,  clearly  inferior  to  that  of  the  American 
poet  Louis  Untermeyer. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  Ix>ngfcllow’s  translation  of  “The  Song  of  the 
Bell’’  which  comes  oil  lest,  which  is  perhaps  not  astonishing,  since  the 
translation  of  poetry  requires  the  linguistic  sensitivity  of  a  poet.  Of  the 
new  translations,  Harold  Lenz’  version  of  “The  Cranes  of  Ibycus”  most 
ap])caled  to  me. 

Except  for  some  minor  flaws,  however,  this  volume  succeeds  admirably 
in  what  it  sets  out  to  do:  to  present  Schiller,  the  man,  Schiller,  the 
thinker,  and  Schiller,  the  poet.  I  welcome  particularly  a  deviation  from  the 
usual  perspective  under  which  Schiller  is  viewed:  while  the  influence 
of  his  historical  and  philosophical  studies  (especially  Kant)  is  noted, 
the  account  of  his  life  and  works  begins  with  his  political  views,  stresses 
his  views  of  the  relation  between  man  and  society,  and  in  particular 
deals  with  his  little-known  essay  “The  Legislation  of  Lycurgus  and 
Solon,’’  which  is  translated  in  full.  While  Benno  von  Wiese  has,  to  be 
sure,  also  analyzed  the  significance  of  this  essay  for  Schiller’s  Welt- 
amchaiiung,  Mr.  Ungar  has  performed  a  valuable  service  by  present¬ 
ing  it,  in  this  anthology,  to  an  English-speaking  audience. 

Ohio  University  Herbert  Leuersr 

Kraft,  GünTiUR,  Historische  Sttidien  zu  Schillers  Schauspiel  “Die 

Räuber.”  Über  eine  mitteldeutch-fränkliche  Räuberbande  des.  18. 

Jahrhunderts.  Weimar:  Arion  Verlag  (1959).  161  pp. 

As  the  sub-title  suggests,  this  new  study  of  Die  Räuber  is  an  attempt 
to  establish  a  basis  of  historical  actuality  for  the  play.  The  author’s 
initial  thesis  is  derived  from  J.  Minor  {Schiller — Sein  Leben  und  seine 
Werke,  1890),  who  had  identified  Karl  Moor  with  Schiller  himself,  stat¬ 
ing  that  Schiller’s  purpose  was  to  expose  the  social  injustice  of  the 
time.  Minor  had  e.xpressed  the  belief  that  there  were  no  archives  avail¬ 
able  to  substantiate  the  oppression  against  which  he  felt  Schiller  to  be 
protesting.  Doctor  Kraft  has  discovered  a  number  of  “Protokolle”  and 
other  legal  documents  of  the  period  immediately  preceding  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  Die  Räuber,  and  his  study  consists  of  a  presentation  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  pertinent  entries,  together  with  his  interpretation  of  their  rela¬ 
tionship  to  Schiller’s  work.  Essentially,  these  documents  establish  the 
existence  of  an  organized  robber  band  in  and  around  Saxony  a  decade 
or  more  before  Schiller’s  birth. 

The  author  of  this  study  declares  at  the  outset  that  his  primary 
purpose  is  to  make  concrete  the  general  frame  of  experience  from 
which  Schiller  has  drawn.  While  proposing  to  validate  a  historical  ana¬ 
lysis,  he  maintains  that  he  docs  not  intend  to  establish  an  immediate 
relationship  between  the  new  source  materials  and  Schiller’s  basic  con- 
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ccptions  in  the  play.  Unfortunately,  Doctor  Kraft’s  original  objective 
is  short-lived.  He  not  only  sees  a  historical  basis  for  the  action,  he  also 
secs  the  ethical  statement  of  the  play  as  being  primarily  an  attack 
upon  the  oppression  of  the  common  people  by  the  privileged  few.  It  is, 
he  feels,  a  proletarian  diama.  His  study,  then,  actually  falls  into  two 
distinct  parts:  a  presentation  of  new  possible  soutxe  material,  and  a 
reinterpretation  of  the  thematic  coneern  of  the  play.  The  two  parts 
are  intei-woven.  While  the  first  part  repixsents  an  interesting  possi¬ 
bility,  the  second  is  based  on  frequently  improbable  and  sometimes  actu¬ 
ally  erroneous  readings  of  the  text. 

Drawing  from  the  Hildburghausener  Protokoll  (1753),  for  example. 
Doctor  Kraft  establishes  the  existence  of  a  robber  band  similar  to  that 
portrayed  by  Schiller.  He  attempts  to  locate  the  geographical  boundaries 
of  their  activity,  presents  descriptions  of  the  members,  and  gives  as  a 
reason  for  their  actions  a  determination  to  fight  against  the  brutal 
despotism  of  the  authorities.  He  suggests  that  the  bands  operated  only 
out  of  self-defense  against  their  oppressors.  Then,  however,  he  con¬ 
nects  this  motivation  with  Die  Räuber  of  Schiller  by  quoting — of  all 
characters — Spiegelbcrg,  including  his  cynical  reference  about  bring¬ 
ing  about  a  redistribution  of  the  wealth!  This  statement  Kraft  actually 
identifies  as  illustrative  of  a  driving  desire  to  overthrow  the  status 
quo  and  institute  a  goveimment  controlled  by  the  lower  elasses.  On 
another  occasion,  Doctor  Kraft  literally  alters  from  context  a  comment 
made  by  Schiller  in  the  Preface  to  Die  Räuber,  “I  wanted  to  portray  vice 
in  all  its  inner  workings,”  wrote  Schiller  in  the  middle  of  hie  discussion 
of  Franz.  The  author  of  this  study,  however,  lifts  it  out  of  its  place 
without  noting  its  reference  and  uses  it  to  substantiate  his  contention 
that  Schiller  was  attacking  the  oppressive  social  organism  against  which 
the  robbers  represented  an  idealistic  force  of  “freedom  fighters.” 

Perhaps  the  most  astonishing  element  in  this  study  is  the  way  in 
which  the  author  accounts  for  the  absence  within  the  play  itself  of  any 
statement  verifying  his  interpretation.  Schiller,  he  states,  frequently 
masked  his  real  meaning.  As  proof  of  this,  he  notes  that  Schiller  some¬ 
times  used  an  initial  letter  followed  by  dots,  instead  of  writing  out  a 
full  name!  Apparently,  then,  Schiller’s  focus  on  the  impulsive  pride  of 
Karl,  the  sterile  intellect  of  Franz,  the  butchery  committed  in  the  name 
of  liberty  by  the  robbers,  all  of  these  are  no  more  than  masks  to  con¬ 
ceal  his  actual  purpose — the  class  struggle  and  the  iniquity  of  the 
ruling  class. 

Other  points  of  interpretation,  if  not  distorted,  are  extremely  tenu¬ 
ous.  (One  of  the  robbers  named  in  the  legal  documents  was  “Reuter”; 
one  of  Karl  Moor’s  lieutenants  is  Roller) .  However,  it  is  only  fair  to  say 
that  Doctor  Kraft  has  collected  some  interesting  materials.  Had  he  con¬ 
fined  himself  to  exploiting  their  intrinsic  merit — Schiller’s  possible  use 
of  them  as  raw  material  for  background — instead  of  doing  violence  to 
the  work  of  art  in  order  to  make  it  fit  his  a  priori  conception,  the  study 
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miffht  have  been  a  good  one.  Yet,  the  reader  who  is  able  to  sort  out  facts 
for  himself  will  find  some  information  here  well  worth  the  effort.  And, 
for  that  matter,  the  reading  will  not  be  a  work  of  labor,  for  Doctor 
Kraft  is  an  accomplished  writer  despite  the  sometimes  amadng  gym¬ 
nastics  of  his  logic. 

Univermty  of  Southern  CnUfomia  Hildkcaro  Pi.atzer  Coli.ins 

Schiller  1759/1959:  Commemorative  American  Studie»,  edited  by  John 
R.  Frey.  —  lllinoia  Studie»  in  Language  and  Literature,  XLVI, 
Urbana:  The  University  of  Illinois  Press  (1959).  213  pp. 

Einen  Sammclband  wie  diesen  zu  besprechen,  ist  eine  undankbare 
Aufgabe.  Man  hofft,  wenn  auch  halben  Herzens,  auf  so  etwas  wie  ein 
Schillerbild,  wenn  man  einen  Gedächtnisband  dieser  Art  in  die  Hand 
nimmt;  zugleich  aber  sagt  einem  die  Skepsis,  daQ  man  damit,  jeden¬ 
falls  heute  noch,  zuviel  erwartet,  cs  sei  denn,  man  denke  an  eine 
Synthese  von  nur  vorläufigem  Wert.  DaQ  ein  solches  einheitliches  Pild 
sich  aus  den  hier  vorgclegten  Studien  nicht  klärt,  spricht  also  für  das 
Buch;  andererseits  bietet  sich  dem  Leser  der  etwas  absonderlich¬ 
abenteuerliche  Eindruck,  von  der  Frontlinie  der  gegenwärtigen  Schiller¬ 
forschung,  die  gründlich  aufräumt  mit  der  Vorstellung  vom  moral¬ 
trompetenden  "gesicherten”  Schiller,  in  längst  verwitterte  alte  Posi¬ 
tionen  geführt  zu  werden  —  und  umgekehrt.  Immerhin:  alle  Studien 
dieses  Buches  setzen  sich  mit  erfrischender  Deutlichkeit  ab  von  der 
tristen  Geistlosigkeit,  die  in  der  amerikanischen  Germanistik  um  sich 
greift;  alle  fassen  Schiller  als  ein  literatur-  und  philosophiegeschicht¬ 
liches  Phänomen,  das  immer  neuer,  scharfsichtiger  Interpretation  be¬ 
darf,  sind  also  jedenfalls  nicht  in  allen  Punkten,  unbesehene  Glori¬ 
fizierung  des  “undying  spirit  of  humanity”,  wie  man  im  Vorwort  mit 
Besorgnis  liest;  und  noch  eins:  alle  diese  Studien  sind  weit  entfernt  von 
der  in  unseren  Zeitschriften  so  oft  grassierenden  Hikrologie,  bekommen 
vielmehr,  auch  wenn  sie  von  Detailproblemen  ausgehen,  jeweils  einen 
entscheidenden  Aspekt  von  Schillers  Selbstverständnis  und  Sicht  des 
Menschen  in  den  Blick.  Dies  dankbar  hervorzuheben,  ist  besonders  bei 
denjenigen  Arbeiten  angezeigt,  die  sich  Einzelinterpretationen  widmen, 
so  Harold  Jantz’  Untersuchung  über  “Schiller’s  Indian  Threnody” 
(“Nadowessische  Totenklage”),  die  von  sorgsamer  Detaildeutung 
vorstöOt  zu  wichtigen  Ausblicken  auf  die  Haltung  bzw.  Haltungen 
der  klassischen  Ästhetik  zum  Phänomen  des  Scheußlichen  und  Gro¬ 
tesken,  die  man  trotz  des  Interesses,  das  man  diesen  Geschmacks¬ 
kategorien  neuerdings  wieder  zuwendet,  bisher  übersehen  zu  haben  scheint. 
Ähnlich  fruchtbar  gestalten  sich  H.  Weigands  typologische  Bestimmung 
der  Braut  von  Messina  vom  Schicksalsbegriff  her  und  Melitta  Ger¬ 
hards  Vergleich  der  Auffassung  der  antiken  Götter  in  Schillers  “Göttern 
Griechenlands”  und  Wielands  “Göttergesprächen,”  die  zwar  erst  nach 
Schillers  Gedicht  abgefaßt  wurden,  in  der  ideellen  Substanz  aber  schon 
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vorher  festlagcn  und  somil  Schiller  in  seinem  Gedankenaustausch  mit 
Wieland  AnrcgunBcn  vermittelt  halben  können.  Die  Ausführungen  gren¬ 
zen  feinsinnig  ab,  mUndr-n  dann  aber  ein  in  allgemeinere  Andeutungen 
von  Schillers  Schönheitslchrc,  wie  die  Verfasserin  sie  bereits  in  ihrem 
früheren  Schillcrbuch  verstand.  Auf  breiterer  Rasis  dagegen  behandelt 
Henry  Hatfield,  ebenfalls  vergleichend  vorgehend,  die  sich  wandelnde 
Einstellung  des  Dichters  zum  Griechentum  (“Schiller,  Winckelmann, 
and  the  Myth  of  Greece'*),  ein  Mustcru'erk  an  Gründlichkeit  und 
kritischer  Umsicht.  Zwei  .\rbeitcn,  Hans  Jägers  “Schillers  Philosophie 
der  Existenz”  und  F.  W.  Kaufmanns  “Schuldverwicklung  in  Schillers 
Dramen”,  suchen  Schillers  Weitsicht  als  ganze  von  vornherein  in  den 
Griff  zu  bekommen,  beide  ge^^'ichtig  und  anregend,  doch  im  Rahmen 
eines  Sammelrcferats  nicht  so  eingehend  zu  betrachten,  wie  sie  cs  wert 
w.Hren.  Das  Problem  der  “Erschütterung”  in  Schillers  Dichtung  und 
Gedankenwelt  wählt  sich  Helmut  Rehdcr  zum  Gegenstand  einer  lohnen¬ 
den  Studie,  die  Analyse  dieses  schicksalhaft-tragischen  Phänomens 
verbindet  mit  dessen  Einordnung  in  Schillers  Theorie  des  Tragischen, 
die  sich  auf  diese  Weise  um  eine  Facette  bereichert,  die  man  bisher  wohl 
allzuwcnig  ins  Licht  gestellt  hatte  (Ansätze  jedoch,  scheint  mir,  in  Paul 
Bückmanns  Arbeiten).  Mehr  “formalen”  Pcobachtungcn  gelten  zwei 
hochinteressante  Studien:  die  von  Oskar  Scidlin  über  “Schiller’s 
‘Treacherous  Signs’:  The  Function  of  the  Letters  of  his  early  Plays”, 
die  von  der  Verfolgung  des  Priefes  als  eines  sinn-  und  bedeutungs¬ 
haltigen  Motivs  weite  Perspektiven  eröffnet  auf  die  geistige  Welt  der 
Schillerschen  Dramatik;  dann  die  von  Walter  Silz  über  das  chorische 
Gestalten  in  Schillers  Dramen,  die  namentlich  aufmerksam  macht  auf 
die  chorische  Funktion  bestimmter  Spielfiguren  (also  nicht:  außerhalb 
der  Handlung  stehender  Kommcntatorgcstaltcn),  die  Deutung  und  Lehre 
verbindlich  machen  sollen.  Aber  wird  da  die  Vorstellung  von  Schiller 
als  dem  “verhinderten  Prediger”  (S.157)  nicht  zu  unkritisch  vor¬ 
ausgesetzt?  Und  ist  denn  z.B.  Max  Piccolomini  wirklich  die  un¬ 
problematische  “ideale  Person,”  (8.159)  von  deren  Standpunkt  aus  zu 
richten  wäre?  Liegt  der  Reiz  gerade  des  Wallenstein  nicht  eher  in 
der  Polyphonie  der  Problematik  aller  Werteinstellungen  als  in  dem 
oberlehrerhaften  Fingerzeig  auf  “the  transiency  of  mundane  values  and 
the  indestructi’jlcness  of  spiritual  ones”,  als  der  Schillers  “poetic  in¬ 
tent  and  .  .  .  poetic  achievement”  allgemein  gekennzeichnet  werden? 
(S.170).  Klingt  das  nicht  allzusehr  nach  feiernder  Festrede?  —  Den 
Beschluß  macht  eine  Bibliographie  der  “amerikanischen”  Schiller¬ 
literatur  von  John  R.  Frey.  Sie  ist  mit  Umsicht  zusammengetragen, 
geschickt  ausgewählt,  aber  auch  wieder  vollständig  bis  zum  Kuriosen, 
findet  man  in  der  Liste  doch  tatsächlich  den  amerikanischen  Staats¬ 
bürger  Thomas  Blann  mit  seinem  Versuch  über  Schiller  (1955)  unter 
den  Amerikanern. 

University  of  California,  Berkeley  Karl  S.  Guthke 
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Gfritard  Ptorz,  Dtr  Dichter  Fric<irieh  Schiller.  Stuttgart:  Em«t  Klett 

Verlag  (19.>9).  xii,  514  pp. 

The  tÜIe  cf  thi»  book  indicates  it.s  position  in  the  general  develop¬ 
ment  of  German  literary  criticism  and  in  the  specific  domain  of  Schiller 
scholarship.  As  is  customary,  or  indeed  nece.s.sary,  in  the  current  con¬ 
troversy  over  method  in  literary  criticism,  the  author  defines  and  de¬ 
fends  his  point  of  view  in  the  introduction.  We  learn  that  Schiller  is 
neither  a  political  dramatist,  except  on  the  sulwrdinate  level  of  subject 
matter,  nor  a  poet  of  freedom,  except  when  free<lom  is  understood  in  the 
basic  human  sense,  nor  a  philosopher  or  “Schönheitslehrer.”  except 
incidentally.  The  author  says  of  his  book:  “Ihm  geht  es  allein  um  den 
Dichter  schlechthin”  (p.  5).  Accordingly,  Schiller’s  biography  and 
aesthetic  thought  are  deemphasi7.ed :  “Wenn  zu  einem  Dichter  von 
seinem  persönlichen  Dasein  kein  Zugang  führt,  so  ist  das  Schiller” 
(p.  9).  Schiller’s  works  are  confessions,  not  of  life  experiences,  but  of 
ideas.  Storz  has  not  yet  advanced  to  the  point  in  criticism  where  the 
study  of  an  author  constitutes,  as  Emil  Staiger’s  Goethe  nearly  does,  a 
sequence  of  interpretations  outside,  or  on  the  periphery  of,  the  bi- 
ograohical  or  other  external  framework.  “Der  Versuch,  Schillers 
dichterisches  Werk  als  Dichtung  sichtbar  zu  machen,  bedeutet  nicht, 
daß  im  Folgenden  Interpretation  an  Interpretation  gereiht  wird”  (p.  15). 
Wedding  various  methods  more  or  less  happily,  Storz  stresses,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  analysis  of  the  literary  work  itself,  its  genesis  and  the  poet’s 
artistic  intent  as  revealed  in  extra-literary  records,  so  that:  “die 
Interpretation  wird  sozusagen  von  selbst  zur  genetischen  Darstellung” 
(p.  15). 

The  author  proceeds  to  examine  Schiller’s  plays  with  special  atten¬ 
tion  to  dramatic  structure,  diction,  “Duktus,”  and  to  details  of  stage 
production.  In  the  chapter  “Die  Räuber”  he  descends  considerably  from 
the  dizzy  height  of  recent  religious  interpretations  (Kurt  May:  “In  ihrer 
Sinn-  und  Kraftmitte  steht  von  Anfang  an  (Jott  als  die  höchste,  im 
metaphysischen  Sinn  eigentlich  handelnde  Person  des  Dramas”).  Yet 
the  author  retains  partially  the  religious  slant  by  designating  the  play 
as  “ein  Gleichnissniel”  that  fulfills  the  artistic  tenets  of  the  literary 
baroque  period  (on  the  basis  of  W.  Rehm’s  studies).  After  a  chapter 
on  Fieseo  there  follows  one  on  Kahnie  und  Liebe.  “Bürgerliches  Trauer¬ 
spiel,”  the  author  tells  us,  means  “trag&iie  pure,”  The  term  serves  to 
remove  the  ancient  restriction  of  the  heroes  of  this  genre  to  persons 
of  noble  birth  or  rank,  not  to  impose  a  new  one.  The  subsection 
“Die  große  Schwierigkeit”  of  the  next  chapter  on  Don  Cnrlo»  attempts 
to  disentangle  the  confusion  generated  by  Posa’s  sudden  attainment  of 
power.  In  the  chapter  “Zwischen  Don  Carlos  und  Wallenstein,”  the 
author  deals  briefly  with  Schiller’s  “Wendung  zur  Geschichte  und 
Philosophie,”  then  turns  to  his  prose  work  Der  Verbrecher  aus  verlorener 
Ehre  and  Der  Geisterseher.  The  latter  is  a  novel,  not  a  Novelle.  In 
an  attempt  to  answer,  in  the  next  chapter,  the  question  whether  Schiller 
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ia  a  lyrical  poet  at  all,  the  author  offers  a  negative  definition:  “Schillers 
Gedichte  sind  in  dem  spontanen  Begriff  vom  Lyrischen  nicht  enthalten.” 
The  chapter  is  short,  because  Storz  had  not  set  himself  the  task  of 
examining  the  poems  in  detail.  In  the  next  chapter,  Wallenstein  is  ac> 
corded,  in  consonance  with  prevailing  critical  opinion,  the  highest  place 
in  Schiller’s  dramatic  output.  Maria  Stuart,  Die  Jungfrau  von  Orleans, 
Die  Braut  von  Messina,  and  the  translations  Macbeth  and  Turandot 
are  discussed  under  the  chapter  heading  “Vom  historischen  zum  po> 
etischen  Drama;”  Wilhelm  Tell,  under  the  heading  “Die  Synthese  des 
poetischen  und  des  historischen  Dramas.”  The  final  chapter,  entitled 
“Der  Nachlaß,”  comprises  a  full  third  of  the  book.  The  dramatic  frag¬ 
ments  are  “wichtige  Dokumente  für  jeden,  der  nach  einem  zutreffenden 
Bild  von  Schillers  Dichtertum  verlangt” (p.  431).  This  chapter  adds  im¬ 
mensely  to  the  image  of  the  dramatist. 

The  author’s  style  is  sober  and  lucid.  He  avoids  opacity,  but  lacks 
depth.  He  often  lapses  into  primitive  critical  distinctions.  An  example 
of  this  is  his  dialectics  of  “einfach”  and  “venvickelt.”  The  structure  of 
Kabale  und  Liebe  is  “eher  einfach  als  vernickelt”  (p.  95).  The  action 
in  Die  Räuber  is  “ebenso  eng  wie  einfach” (p.  45).  “Fiescos  Intrige  ist 
verwickelter  als  diejenige  des  Franz”(p.  64).  In  Maria  Stuart  “war  der 
von  Schiller  berührte  Sachverhalt  überaus  verwickelt”  (p.  339).  The  ac¬ 
tion  in  Die  Braut  von  Messina  turns  out  to  be  "nicht  ganz  so  einfach.” 
Finally,  the  author  solemnly  announces  “das  Neue”  in  Wilhelm  Tell: 
“eine  Einfachheit,  die  so  gelockert  und  selbstverständlich  in  Schillers 
Dichtung  nicht  anzutreffen  ist”  (p.  402).  How  was  this  simplicity 
achieved?  “Denn  indem  das  Entgegengesetzte  zusammentraf  und  in 
einer  höheren  Einheit  sich  aufhöb,  wurde  es  einfach” (p.  428).  The  union 
of  disparate  elements  is  a  stereotype  that  runs  through  the  whole  work 
of  the  author  (to  a  lesser  extent  through  Schiller’s).  An  expression  like 
“subtil-komplizierte  Frauengestalt”  (Maria  Stuart)  is  infelicitous,  if 
not  comical. 

The  author’s  bi'ief  list  of  the  most  important  studies,  in  recent  times, 
on  Schiller  unpardonably  omits  the  contributions  by  Melitta  Gerhard, 
Ernst  Müller,  and  Gerhard  Fricke.  Storz’s  Schiller  must  be  classified 
as  a  popular  study  of  the  poet.  Though  a  most  welcome  contribution 
to  the  bicentennial  of  Schiller’s  birth,  it  ranks  lower  than  the  other 
major  book  of  the  year  on  the  poet,  Benno  von  Wiese’s  Friedrich 
Schiller. 

University  of  Michigan  Martin  Dyck 

Reinhard  Buchwald,  Schiller:  Leben  und  Werk,  vierte,  neu  bearbeitete 

Auflage,  ungekürzte  Ausgabe  in  einem  Band.  Wiesbaden:  Insel  Verlag 

(1959).  DM  15.80. 

In  Buchwalds  Sc/n7(cr  begrüßen  wir  einen  alten  Bekannten,  der  sich 
vorteilhaft  verändert  hat.  In  den  dreißiger  Jahren  zuerst  erschienen. 
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1954  gründlich  umgeschrieben  und  besonders  im  SchluBteil  erweitert, 
ist  dieses  Werk  schnell  so  etwas  wie  ein  Volksbuch  geworden,  ohne 
dabt-i  auch  nur  im  geringsten  an  der  wissenschaftlichen  Verläßlichkeit 
und  Fruchtbarkeit  Abstriche  zu  machen.  Hätte  Schiller  die  “Geschichte 
seines  Geistes“  geschrieben  —  so  hätte  sie  ausgesehen.  Das  hat  der 
Verfasser  jedenfalls  angestrebt.  Und  cs  hat  etwas  Erfrischendes  zu 
spüren,  wie  sich  Buchwald  bei  diesem  Unternehmen  keiner  Schule  oder 
Richtung  verschreibt,  sondern  stets  bemüht  ist,  Schiller  von  Schiller 
her  zu  sehen,  das  heißt  von  dessen  Selbstverständnis  und  Sclbst- 
vergewisserung  her.  Doch  ist  cs  im  Rahmen  der  Besprechung  dieser 
Ncuausgabe  nicht  gerechtfertigt,  auf  Buchwalds  Darstellungsprinzipien 
und  Sichtweisen  näher  cinzugehen,  wie  das  ja  seit  der  ersten  Veröifent* 
lichung  immer  wieder  geschehen  ist,  auch  nicht  auf  die  Frage,  ob  dieser 
Schiller  wirklich  “das  Schiller-Bild  unserer  Zeit”  darbietet,  wie  der 
Schutzumschlag  verheißt;  vielmehr  ist  es  angezcigt,  auf  die  Verände¬ 
rung  gegenüber  der  Ausgabe  von  1954  kurz  hinzuweisen.  Im  Ganzen 
handelt  cs  sich  nicht  um  eine  derart  durchgreifende  Neugestaltung  und 
Erweiterung,  wie  cs  1951  der  Fall  war;  eher  sind  frühere  Ergebnisse 
überprüft,  ergänzt,  erhärtet.  Besonders  die  letzten  200  Seiten  stellen 
eine  solche  Umarbeitung  dar.  Hinzugekommen  ist  da  besonders  das 
Kapitel  39  über  “Griechische  Ideale.  Die  Braut  von  Messina.”  Das 
iro/Zenstein-Kapitel  ist  einerseits  konzentriert,  'andererseits  ergänzt.  Am 
bedeutsamsten  unter  den  sachlichen  Ergänzungen  sind  jedoch  die  Aus¬ 
wertung  der  wiederaufgefundenen  SchluQabschnitte  von  Andreas 
Streichers  Schillerbuch,  über  die  Buchwald  bereits  in  der  Festschrift 
für  E.  Castle  berichtet  hatte  (1955)  und  die  Einarbeitung  seines  Auf¬ 
satzes  “Herzog  Karl  Eugen  gründet  ein  Nationaltheater”  (Festschrift 
für  H.  A.  Korff,  1957),  der  neue  Funde  aus  den  Akten  des  Württem- 
bergischen  Landeshauptarchivs  als  eventuelle  Aufhellung  der  Bezie¬ 
hungen  des  Äönfccr-Dichters  zu  Karl  Eugen  ausdeutet.^ 

University  of  California,  Berkeley  Karl  S.  Guthke 

‘  Auf  folgende  sinnentstellende  Dmckfehler  wies  mich  Herr  Buchwald 
hin:  S.763:  pietistischen  statt  griechischen.  S.  764:  ermutigen  statt 
entmutigen.  S.  813:  Emst  statt  Erich  Brandenburg. 

Strelka,  Joseph,  Kafka,  Musil,  Broch  und  die  Entwicklung  des  modernen 

Romans.  Wien-Hannover-Basel:  Forum  Verlag  (1959).  110  pp. 

Jedem  der  im  Titel  genannten  Dichter  ist  ein  Kapitel  des  Bänd¬ 
chens  gewidmet.  Der  Verfasser,  mit  der  einschlägigen  Forschung  wohl 
vertraut,  ist  vor  allem  bemüht,  jeweils  die  wesentlichen  formalen  und 
gehaltlichen  Merkmale  des  Gesamtwerks  hervorzuheben.  Durch  sehr 
eingängige  Vergleiche  wird  deutlich  gemacht,  was  die  Gemeinsamkeit 
der  nachnaturalistischen,  “gleichsam  entfabelten”  (101)  modernen 
Prosadichtung  Kafkas,  Musils  und  Brochs  ausmacht,  aber  auch  wo  die 
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tiefen  Unterschiede  liejren,  die  die  freistes-  und  stüscschichtlichen  Pcsitio- 
nen  dor  drei  Autoren  wietler  x^ncinnnder  trennen.  Strclka  —  dies  ist  die 
eigentliche  These  des  Huches  —  zeijr*  eine  Entwicklungsfolge  auf,  die 
vom  “Expressionismus”  Kaflias  zum  “Escayismus”  Musils  und  schließ¬ 
lich  zum  “Neusymlolismus”  des  Rrochschen  Vergil-Romans  führt.  Dieser 
Entwicklungsgang  wird  abgeleitet  aus  dem  Verhältnis  de,"  Erzählers 
einmal  zur  Wirklichkeit  der  äußeren  Erscheinungswelt,  d.  h.  zur  “alten 
Realität  des  Naturalismus”,  und  zun  andern  zur  “neuen”  Wirklichkeit 
des  innerlich  Geschauten  (70). 

Der  “Expresrioni.st”  Kafka  vembnolutiert  seine  “subjektiven  inneren 
Traumbilder”  (43)  zu  “realität'-abgchobcncn,  reinen  Gleichnissen”  (68) 
menschlicher  Ursituationen,  in  denen  sich  unlösbare  Ixbensparadoxicn 
enthüllen.  Das  positive  Ethos  der  Kafkaschen  Dichtung  erkennt  Strclka, 
der  sich  hier  ganz  Emrichs  Deutung  anschließt,  in  dem  unbedingten 
Willen  des  Autors,  geg^n  Wertrei.itivismus  und  Agnostizismus  die  ab¬ 
solute  Verantwortlichkeit  des  Menschen  neu  zu  konstituieren. 

Bei  Musil  wird  die  subjektive  innere  Schau  nicht  mehr  unmittelbar 
in  dichteri.echcn  Rüdem  kundgetan,  sondern  sie  “bricht”  sich  an  der 
erfaßbaren  äußeren  Er.scheinun"«welt,  wie  sich  andererseits  das  reale 
Geschehen  am  deutenden  und  wertenden  Ich  des  Dichters  “bricht”. 
Diese  Haltung,'  e*n  relativierter  und  relativierender  Subjektivismus, 
führt  zu  jenem  Stil  des  “E.s.sayismus”,  der  “ebensosehr  in  der  Mitte 
zwischen  Subiektivität  und  Wahrheit  wie  zwischen  Einbildung  und  Wirk¬ 
lichkeit  liegt”  (49).  Musil  sucht,  über  das  subjektive  Erleben  hinaus  zu 
einer  objektiven  Erkcnntni.sbasis  vorzudringen.  Das  Absolute  bleibt  für 
ihn  wie  für  Kafka  verborgen,  doch  wird  in  der  Brechung  von  innerer 
Schau  und  äußerem  Geschehen  die  Richtung  auf  die  absolute  Wahrheit 
hin  emotional  und  rational  wahrnehmbar. 

Bei  Broch  ste!*t  ähnlich  wie  bei  Kafka  das  gefühlsmäßige  und 
traumhafte  Erleb'^n  im  Vordergnind.  Die  innerlich  erschaute  Wirk¬ 
lichkeit  wird  aber  nicht  in  rein  imaginäre,  vieldeutige  Bildkomplexe 
umgesetzt,  noch  “bricht”  sie  sich  an  der  äußeren  Wirklichkeit,  wobei  — 
im  Falle  Musil  —  das  Werk  in  Darstellung  und  Reflexion  essayistisch 
zersplittert  und  die  Sinnbildhaftigkcit  streckenweise  fast  ganz  ver¬ 
schwindet.  Vielmehr  findet  bei  Broch  eine  “harmonische  Vereinigung” 
beider  Wirklichkeiten  “zu  einer  höheren,  sch  lacken  losen  und  reinen 
Synthese”  (70)  statt.  Die  beste  Verkörperung  dieses  Formprozesses 
besitzen  wir  im  Vergil-Roman,  der  “einen  vorLHufigen  .Abschluß  und 
Höhepunkt”  (26f)  innerhalb  der  aufgezeigten  Entwicklung  bedeutet. 
Broch  “gibt  wie  Musil  in  Anpassung  an  die  äußere  Realität  die  Darstel¬ 
lung  eines  bestimmten,  scheinbar  realen,  einmaligen  und  äußeren 
Geschehens.  Dabei  droht  diese  Darstellung  aber  keineswegs  wie  bei 
Musil  das  ‘Tiefe’  zu  verdecken,  sondern  es  tritt  .  .  .  das  hintergründig 
Abstrakte,  eigentlich  Gemeinte,  Allgemeingültige  und  Symbolische  so 
deutlich  zutage,  daß  es  sich  als  wesentlichste  Erscheinung  unübersehbar 
aufdrängt”  (68)  und  “schon  auf  Grund  des  Gesamtaufbaues  etwa  des 
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Verjril  keinen  Aufrenblick  verlorcnReht”  (77).  Typisch  für  den  V'ergil- 
Roman  ist  ferner  die  starke,  “ja  nitunter  volUtandi^e  oder  zumindest 
vollständig:  erstiebte  Objektiviei-un|f  des  S^^nbolpc‘haIt8”  (74).  Der 
Brochsche  “Ncu^ymbolismus”  entsprintrt  dem  Bemühen,  im  Roman  eine 
Welttotalität  darzuslellen.  Der  Dichter  will  “das  Unendliche  im  End¬ 
lichen”,  “das  Zeitlose  im  25cillichcn”  (71)  sichtbar  machen:  er  will  “ein 
irdisch  Absolutes”  (65)  errinrren. 

Strelkas  Darlrgpingen  sind  ein  verdienstvoller,  äußerst  anregender 
Versuch,  das  Werk  der  drei  prominentesten  Vertreter  des  neuen  deutsch¬ 
sprachigen  Romans  unter  entwicklungsgeschichtlichem  Gesichtspunkt  zu 
erhellen.  Der  geistige  Standort  der  Autoren  ist  ausführlich  und  ein¬ 
deutig  gekennzeichnet  und  durch  gut  gewählte  Zitate  belegt.  Die 
stilistische  Grundhaltung,  die  der  Jeweiligen  Weltanschauung  entspricht, 
ist  an  wuchtigen  Gestaltzügcn  der  Dichtung  nachgeprüft.  Freilich 
tjcschränken  sich  die  strukturanalytischen  Erörterungen  Strelkas  zum 
großen  Teil  auf  schlaglichtartige  Hinweise  und  zusammenfassende 
Charakteidsieningcn.  Allein  die  Kompositionsform  des  Vcrgil-Romans 
ist  etwas  eingehender  behandelt.  Noch  detailliertere  Werkanalysen  hät¬ 
ten  vermutlich  den  geplanten  Rahmen  der  Veröffentlichung  gesprengt.  Der 
Verfasser  hat  bei  seiner  Retrachtungs^vei5e  aber  nicht  immer  vermeiden 
können,  daß  seine  Ausführungen  ein  wenig  dem  Begrifflichen  verhaftet 
bleiben,  dem  es  an  Anschauung  mangelt.  Im  'übrigen  reichen  die  von 
Streiks  niedergelegten  Beobachtungen  wohl  doch  nicht  aus,  um  damit 
ein  generelles  literarisches  Werturteil  über  die  drei  Autoren  begründen 
zu  können.  Als  eine  durchweg  klar  formulierte,  Wesentliches  heraus- 
stellcndc  Einführung  in  das  Werk  der  drei  Dichter  ist  Strelkas  Büch¬ 
lein  nachdrücklichst  zu  empfehlen.  Die  Anmerkung  12  auf  S.  109  ist  in 
“H.  Broch:  Essays:  Bd.  II  .  .  .  (Band  VII  der  Gesammelten  Werke) 

.  .  .”  zu  verbessern. 

UnivcrBity  of  Southern  Cnlifornia  Hfrbert  KlRCtmoFF 

Stefan  Zweig:  Spiegelungen  einer  schöpferischen  Persönlichkeit, 
herausgegeben  von  Erich  Fitzbauer.  (Erste  Sonderveröffentlichung 
der  Stefan  Zweig  Gesellschaft.)  Wien:  Bergland  Verlag  (1959). 
119  pp. 

The  present  rerdewer  has  never  been  able  to  overcome  the  skep¬ 
ticism  he  entertains  toward  Stefan  Zweig  as  a  figure  in  literary  history. 
Zweig  was  too  much  a  creator  at  second  hand  to  be  ranked  among 
the  major  Austrian  authors:  his  poetry  is  good  but  derivative,  his 
novellas  are  gripping  but  journalistic,  and  he  only  once  screwed  up  his 
courage  enough  to  try  the  novel,  the  genre  he  evidently  regarded  as 
supreme,  both  in  difficulty  and  importance.  He  was  too  undiscriminat¬ 
ing  to  be  a  leading  critic  in  the  style  of  Karl  Kraus — and  Austria  had 
its  Kraus,  at  any  event;  what  it  needed  was  a  Georg  Brandes,  and 
while  Zweig  had  Brandes’s  range  and  enthusiasm,  he  lacked  the  thrust 
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and  the  keenness  which  made  Brandes  the  leader  of  the  “breakthrough” 
in  the  North.  Zweig  was  most  famous  for  his  biographies,  to  which, 
however,  an  aura  of  meretriciousnesa  clings:  one  cannot  escape  the 
feeling  that  Zweig  knew  what  would  sell,  and  let  that  knowledge  be  his 
first  guide.  As  a  spokesman  of  Austrian  culture,  he  does  not  ring  quite 
true;  his  premises  arc  too  narrow,  his  sympathies  for  some  salient  facts 
about  Austria  too  thin  (see  the  chapter  in  “Die  Welt  der  Sicherheit“ 
in  Die  Welt  von  G-rstem).  Here  Hofmannsthal  easily  outstrips  him.  And 
his  famed  “humanism”  likewise  fails  to  meet  the  test  of  authenticity: 
for  he  did  not  possess  (in  his  literary  work)  the  intellectual  honesty  which 
is  presumably  humanism’s  chief  characteristic:  he  strove  constantly 
for  effect. 

Recently,  the  reviewer  has  tw’ice  been  shaken  in  his  skepticism,  first 
while  reading  the  correspondence  between  Zweig  and  Richard  Strauss, 
again  while  going  through  this  initial  “separate  publication”  of  the 
Stefan  Zweig  Society.  The  correspondence  convinced  one  that  Zweig 
was  a  careful  and  humble  workman,  a  somewhat  different  impression 
from  that  gained  from  Die  Welt  von  Gestern.  In  Erich  Fitzbaucr’s 
volume,  one  is  moved  by  more  |H!rsonal  letters  of  Zweig  (nine  are 
included)  and  by  the  remarkably  wai-m  accounts  of  him  by  men  like 
Joseph  Gregor,  Lee  van  Doski,  Ernst  Waldinger,  and  Franz  Theodor 
Csokor:  Zweig  seems  to  have  been  a  person  of  great  purity  of  character, 
and  it  is  a  shame  that  he  was  unable  to  transmit  more  of  this  purity 
into  his  books.  Its  failure  to  appear  in  them  perhaps  stems  from  Zweig’s 
major  weakness  as  an  artist:  he  posse.ssed  all  the  qualities  and  urges 
of  a  great  novelist  except  trug  creativity,  and  thus  his  principal 
energies  were  imured  into  the  popular  biography,  a  literary  form  having 
almost  the  vaguely  dishonest  air  of  its  brother,  the  rte  romancie. 

Yet  in  Zweig’s  letters  his  purity  can  be  detected:  they  are  written 
as  honestly  as  Rilke’s  are  written  with  one  eye  on  favors  and  the  other 
on  posterity.  Zweig’s  facility,  which  he  sometimes  misuses  to  pro¬ 
fessional  ends,  stands  him  in  good  stead  in  his  correspondence,  for  it 
enables  him  to  give  direct  and  vivid  expression  to  his  feelings.  The 
letters  from  19.38  on  are  particularly  moving — moving  and  at  the  same 
time  filled  with  statements  that  prove  how  little  Zweig’s  vision  was 
clouded  by  his  emotions.  Of  the  Nazis,  and  what  was  to  come  after, 
he  says  in  October,  1938;  “Gegen  diese  Besessenen  des  National¬ 
wahnsinns  können  nur  selbst  Besessene  aufkommen”;  of  the  Germans: 
“als  [die  Deutschen]  einmal,  unter  Napoleon,  ‘Freiheitskriege’  machen 
durften,  geschah  es  nur,  um  sie  besser  unter  die  königlich-preußische 
Fuchtel  zu  bekommen”;  of  the  Austrians:  “es  ist  keine  leichte  Arbeit, 
die  Oesterreicher  zu  organisieren  ....  auch  hier  in  Südamerika  machen 
die  Gegensätze  zwischen  ehemaligen  Monarchisten,  Sozialisten,  Demo¬ 
kraten,  Klerikalen  vielerlei  Schwierigkeiten.”  Of  his  friend  Csokor, 
Zweig  uses  the  phrase  “diesem  anständigsten  Menschen,”  and  one  sus¬ 
pects  that  the  friends  who  pay  tribute  to  him  in  Fitzbauer’s  book  would 
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describe  him  in  the  same  way. 

Fortunately,  most  of  the  contributors  to  the  volume,  acquaintances 
and  scholars  alike,  do  not  fall  into  excessive  praise  of  their  “8^>od 
European,”  and  thus  are  ail  the  more  convincing.  Harry  Zohn  maintains 
a  nicely  balanced  tone  in  his  words  on  Zweig  and  Verhaeren,  Viktor 
Fleischer  discreetly  makes  it  clear  that  Zweig  had  his  personal  faults, 
Robert  Braun  finds  an  apt  phrase  for  Zweig  with  "der  Meister  des 
Interessanten"  (although  he  then  spoils  the  good  impression  by  trying 
to  extract  an  "ave,  crux”  from  Zweig’s  ghost).  Siegfried  Freiberg’s 
contribution  on  Zweig  and  Eiazil  is  penetrating;  he  shows  how  it  was 
not  blind  chance  that  made  Bi-azil  Zweig's  final  refuge.  In  his  account 
of  Zweig’s  last  days,  Heinrich  Eduard  Jakob  is  not  compelled  to  pious 
retouchings  by  the  thought  of  the  coming  tragedy;  he  is  frank  about 
Zweig’s  strange  hesitance,  in  safe  Brazil,  to  speak  out  against  the 
throttling  of  German  intellectual  life.  T^ar  more  than  the  gold-and- 
purple  rhetoric  of  Fitzbauer  and  Ludwig  Ullmann  (opening  and  closing 
the  book),  such  observations  are  inclined  to  soften  the  heart  of  the  re¬ 
viewer  and  of  any  companions  he  may  have  in  the  extra-Zweigian 
darkness.  Sad  to  say,  even  after  reading  these  Spiegelungen,  Saul  has 
not  become  l  aul,  but  at  least  he  knows  where  the  road  to  Damascus 
is,  if  he  thinks  it  is  worth  taking. 

Duke  Univergity  ’  Geobce  C.  Schoolfield 

Yvan  Goll.  Dichtungen  {Lyrik,  Prosa,  Drama).  Darmstadt:  Hermann 

Luchterhand  Verlag  (19(30).  837  pages. 

The  present  volume  serves  the  double  purpose  of  seleeting  from 
Goll’s  original  German  writings,  and  presenting  translations  from  his 
French  for  the  convenience  of  German  readers.  The  second  function 
does  not  interest  students  of  poetry,  who  above  all  must  not  judge  of 
Goll’s  art  through  translations  into  a  language  of  which  he  w'as  a  master. 
The  works,  for  the  most  part  now  reprinted  for  the  first  time,  are  ar¬ 
ranged  more  or  less  in  chronological  order.  For  the  first  period,  of  ex¬ 
pressionist  and  modernist  poetry,  we  have  the  entire  contents  of  Der 
Eiffelturm  (1925),  excerpts  from  Der  Torso  (1918)  and  from  Pinthus’ 
Mevsehheitsdämmerung  (1919);  Goll’s  definition  of  expressionism  is 
significant  (p.  16).  The  German  poetry  of  the  thirties  is  fairly  re¬ 
presented  in  Ode  an  die  Amsel  (and  a  few  other  pieces,  pp.  323-331). 
Perhaps  through  the  anguish  of  slow  death  from  leucemia,  Goll  returned 
to  his  second  language  in  his  last  two  years,  composing  Traumkraut  and 
Ncila,  here  reprinted  in  full.  The  volume  also  contains  the  novel  Die 
Eurokokke,  a  German  translation  of  Le  Microbe  de  Vor,  several  plays, 
and  the  scenario  Die  Chaplinade  (1920). 

Two  essays,  by  Helmut  Uhlig  and  Richard  Exner,  interpret  Goll’s 
work.  Uhlig  points  out  the  prime  importance  of  the  five  versions  of 
Der  Panamakanal  (1912  to  1918),  which  allow  us  to  follow  Goll’s  original 
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optimism  through  deception  to  strong  pessimism;  the  volume  contains 
only  an  early  version  of  the  poem  (pp.  147-148),  which  one  might 
compare  with  a  later  one  in  J'oitca  d'aajourd'hui  (pp.  90-92).  This 
poem,  like  the  variants  of  Uie  Chaidinade,  defines  Coil’s  expressionism 
and  his  turn  to  the  modernist  techniques  of  enumeration  and  collage, 
under  the  influence  of  Apollinaire  and  Ccndiars.  The  reader  must  him¬ 
self  rearrange  the  contents  of  Der  L'iffeltunn  in  this  light:  a  series  of 
thirteen  modernist  poems  first  publislied  in  1925,  some  inspired  perhaps 
five  years  earlier  (pp.  130-14C,  149-lCO),  and  fifteen  expressionist 
poems  (pp.  lGl-174)  reprinted  from  Die  Unterwelt  (1919),  to  which 
class  belong  the  further  eighteen  that  complete  this  group  (pp.  175-185). 

Both  Uhlig  and  Exner  dwell  on  Goll’s  program  of  surrealism,  and 
distinguish  it  carefully  from  that  of  Breton.  This  discussion  is  con¬ 
fusing  in  not  bringing  to  the  fOi'e  the  essential  fact  that  Goll’s  concept 
of  the  Überreal,”  as  for  example  in  Die  Chaplinade,  derives  from 
Apollinaire’s  “surrcalismc”  as  defined  in  his  play  Lee  MamcUcs  dc 
Tircsias,  of  April,  1917.  Even  in  the  love  poetry  of  1926  Goll  remains 
basically  an  expressionist,  within  the  classical  traditions  of  myth  and 
legend,  and  his  personal  contribution  lies  in  his  pow’erful  symbols,  ex¬ 
plored  in  maximum  intensity  shortly  before  his  death. 

It  must  be  noted  that  Traumhraut  represents  Goll’s  last  poetry,  and 
the  Neila  gathers  posthumously  the  pieces  he  considered  unworthy 
(sec  p.  438:  “Alles  was  ich  sonst  geschrieben  habe  .  .  .”).  The  i)oems  of 
Traumkraut  arc  not  arranged  in  strict  chronological  order,  and  the 
last  ones,  which  in  the  manuscripts  bear  dates  late  in  December,  1949, 
should  be  so  labeled  (pp.  460,  466-477).  They  represent  a  dream  sequence 
but,  in  their  first  verses,  set  scenes  identical  with  Schiller’s  riddles; 
these  may  well  have  come  to  Goll’s  mind  from  the  ironic  analogy  of 
his  own  situation  in  an  oxygen  tent,  and  Schiller’s  house:  “Ich  w'ohne 
in  einem  steinernen  Haus,  /  Da  lieg’  ich  verborgen  und  schlafe  .  .  .” 
Goll  has  on  occasion  been  compared  to  Heine,  Rilke  or  George,  for 
superficial  reasons  which  really  imply  profound  differences  (see  pp. 
436,  612).  In  contra.st,  his  thought,  if  not  his  verbal  technique,  is  tra¬ 
ditional  and  vei'y  similar  to  that  of  Schiller,  in  their  common  preoc¬ 
cupation  with  rivers,  especially  the  Styx  (Klage  der  Ceres,  Hero  mid 
Leander,  .4n  Goethe,  etc),  with  the  towers,  birds  of  prey,  apocalyptic 
scenes,  deserted  places  and  madness  which  relate  Die  Jungfrau  von 
Orleans  to  Jean  sans  Terre  chante  une  ode  ä  la  France  (pp.  741-742). 
with  legends  of  the  type  of  Der  Ring  des  Pohkrates  and  Der  Taucher, 
found  in  Elegie  d’lhpctonga  (p.  801,  last  quatrain),  or  of  wanderers 
like  Jean  sans  Terre  in  Der  Sfiazicrgang  and  Die  Jungfrau  I,  7,  and 
especially,  as  noted  above,  with  Parabeln  uvd  Rätsel,  typical  of  Schil¬ 
ler’s  most  personal  vision,  for  example  of  towers  (as  in  Die  Jungfrau 
I,  6,)  and  with  reference-  to  light  in  III,  9:  “die  Kuppel  .  .  .  leuchten” 
(for  Goll,  p.  473).  By  “Rätsel”  (pp.  463,  467),  Goll  means  essentially 
“dunkle  Vernunft”  (p.  476),  and  he  poses  the  mysteiy  of  “Erkenntnis” 
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(p.  469  as  an  aspect  of  the  “Sturz  in  den  Abf^rund“  (p.  467),  one  of  his 
verbal  symbols  which  remove  from  Schiller's  “in  den  Abgrund  stürzen” 
(Jungfrau  III,  6)  the  less  vital  association  with  a  traditional  under¬ 
world.  Of  the  many  poems  which  illustrate  Goll’s  s^mthesis  of  abstract 
8>'mbols  of  the  above  tyiie,  Venus  des  Tinkbrta  (p.  542)  is  particularly 
rich. 

Vniveraitg  of  California  Francis  J.  CaR-MODY 

FI/ERST,  NoRiifXT,  Phaaes  of  Ililke.  Bloomington:  Indiana  University 
Tress  (19.:8).  Vlil,  200  pp. 

Mr.  Fuerst’s  new  book  introduces  the  American  undergraduate  to  a  dif¬ 
ficult  chapter  of  German  i>oetry.  It  is  a  predominantly  biographical  study. 
Mr.  Fuerst  disiinguishes  eight  periods  in  Rilke’s  life  (Prague,  Tuscany, 
Russia,  Worpswede,  Duino,  the  years  with  Benvenuta,  World  War  I, 
Switzerland)  to  which  an  equal  number  of  creative  phases  correspond. 
The  rigor  of  the  neat  scheme  is,  as  it  were,  dissolved  in  a  loving,  if  some¬ 
what  impressionistic  appreciation  of  Rilke’s  poetic  achievements.  The  stu¬ 
dent  of  Rilke,  approaching  the  texts  for  the  first  time,  will  be  grateful  to 
Mr.  Fuerst  for  not  indulging  in  lengthy  polemics  with  the  different  Rilke 
schools.  Though  traditional  in  his  views,  Mr.  Fuerst  succeeds  in  enriching 
his  account  by  certain  penetrating  insights,  speaking  e.g.  about  Rilke’s 
way  of  seeing  his  youth  “under  remodeling  light  effects,”  of  his  “absorp¬ 
tive  growth,”  unveiling  the  arrangement  of  the  Neue  Gedichte,  interpret¬ 
ing  a  poem  from  Rilke’s  own  manuscript,  or  admirably  characterizing  the 
serenity  of  Rilke’s  French  poetry.  These  are  contributions  which  far 
transcend  the  immediate  pedagogic  function  of  the  book. 

One  may  perhaps  have  certain  misgivings  about  Mr.  Fuerst’s  theoret¬ 
ical  assumptions.  I  am  afraid  that  Mr.  Fuerst,  when  tending  to  sec  in 
each  work  the  successful  expression  of  a  biographical  phase  of  the  poet, 
strikes  a  far  too  biologistic  attitude.  Mr.  Fuci-st  closely  if  not  causally 
relates  Rilke’s  poetic  achievements  to  “true”  experiences  of  the  heart  and 
of  the  body,  and  any  distinction  between  the  pragmatic  and  the  poetic  self 
of  the  poet  (inevitable  in  dealing  with  any  writer  after  Gautier  and  Mal- 
lamid)  appears  romantically  blurred.  Since  Mr.  Fuerst  plants  the  noet’s 
work  in  the  soil  of  equally  important  biographical  periods,  he  is  inevitably 
forced  to  admit  to  an  “indifferentism”  which  is,  for  any  practical  purpose, 
identical  with  evading  any  critical  judgment  whatsoever.  Another  prob¬ 
lematical  category  which  prevails  in  Mr.  Fuerst’s  method  and  final  mes¬ 
sage  is  that  of  “translation.”  To  translate,  or  to  compare  “the  Stunden- 
buch  with  pieces  of  music,  the  Buch  der  Bilder  with  pictures,  the  Neue 
Gedichte  with  sculptures  .  , .  and  the  Duino  Elegies  with  . . .  events”  is  to 
lead  away  from  poetry  as  a  linguistic  construct.  It  is  to  laud  Rilke  as  a 
translator  of  non-poetic  concerns  into  a  poetic  idiom  from  which  we,  the 
readers,  have  to  “re-translate”  his  meaning  into  our  own  language.  Any 
search  for  “existential  concerns,”  however,  is  apt  to  limit  our  disinterest- 
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ed  enjoyment  of  Rilke’s  art  which  Mr.  Fuerst  so  enthusiastically  describes. 
Yale  University  Peter  Demetz 

Riuce,  Rainer  Maria,  Sämtliehe  U’erke.  Dritter  Band:  Jugendgedichte. 

Wiesbaden:  Insel-Verlag  (1959)  971  pp.  Cloth,  DM  30;  Leather,  DM 

66. 

Volume  111  of  Ernst  Zinn’s  new  Rilke  edition  differs  in  one  fundamental 
respect  from  the  preceding  ones.  It  consists  of  material  that  Rilke  himself 
deliberately  excluded  from  the  tightly  defined  canon  of  his  work;  we  are 
offered  Rilke’s  early  poetry  malgri  lui  and  catch  glimpses  of  the  young 
writer  whom  the  older  poet  bluntly  disowned  or  barely  tolerated.  Inevita¬ 
bly,  the  volume  comprises  poems  of  the  most  diverse  values  and  scope; 
the  editor,  as  he  himself  admits,  was  forced  to  yoke  together  1)  “collec¬ 
tions  and  cycles  which  the  poet  later  suppressed  or  re-worked,  or  did  not 
publish  at  all,”  2)  “a  late  gathering  of  scattered  pieces  printed  in  differ¬ 
ent  places,”  and  3)  “the  poetic  harvest  of  his  early  period.” 

Although  the  sheer  mass  of  undated  material  must  have  posed  difficult 
chronological  problems,  Mr.  Zinn  has  solved  the  question  of  organization 
elegantly  and  with  a  firm  and  critical  hand.  He  presents  the  material  in 
two  parts:  the  first  includes  collections,  cycles  and  scenes  from  the  years 
1894-1902,  the  second  gathers  scattered  or  unpublished  verse  from  the 
period  1884-1905.  Within  the  second  part  Zinn  makes  a  programmatic 
(and  problematical)  distinction  between  the  earliest  poems  (1884-1897) 
which  are  offered  in  a  judicious  selection,  and  the  later  poetry  (1898- 
1905)  presented  as  a  whole.  This,  then,  is  not  a  historiaeh-kritisehe  Ge~ 
namtausgabe  in  the  traditions  of  l9th  century  positivism;  the  striving  for 
historical  completeness  and  exactitude  does  not  silence  the  voice  of  criti¬ 
cism.  Indeed,  if  we  have  a  close  look  at  sequence  2  of  part  II  (pp.  473- 
596),  we  realize  that  this  volume  is  but  a  well-rounded  anthology  of 
Rilke’s  earliest  works.  Zinn  confesses  quite  frankly  that  the  poems  which 
he  preferred  not  to  publish  would  have  filled  another  substantial  volume. 

Mr.  Zinn’s  editorial  and  critical  decisions  undoubtedly  reveal  a  definite 
image  of  the  young  poet.  Zinn  assumes  that  the  years  1892  and  1898  were 
crucial  to  Rilke’s  development:  at  the  end  of  the  Linz  period  Ren4 
Rilke  decided  to  become  an  author,  and  by  1898,  as  Zinn  stresses,  “the 
poet  appears,  as  a  human  being  and  as  an  artist,  entirely  thrown  upon 
himseir’  and  chooses  a  life  of  tranquillity,  solitude  and  concentration.  In 
other  words:  around  1898  the  lonely  and  real  Rilke  steps  into  the  shoes 
of  the  blasi  young  man  from  the  Bohemian  provinces.  If  one  hesitates  to 
accept  Zinn’s  periodization  it  is  because  of  the  implied  moral  critique 
which  (ever  so  faintly)  contrasts  a  saint-like  figure  with  the  Prague 
Schmock.  Perhaps  both  ways  of  living  were  conscious  stylizations,  one 
not  less  esthetically  functional  than  the  other.  Rilke’s  “life,”  whether  be¬ 
fore  or  after  1898,  brilliantly  incarnates  the  dreams  of  the  symbolist  gen¬ 
eration.  The  conscious  stylization  subjects  the  raw  material  of  life  to  the 
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order  of  a  poetic  style,  and  mere  biography  is  annihilated  by  the  idea  of 
poetry  itself. 

These  problems  do  not  diminish  the  importance  of  volume  III  as  a  ma¬ 
jor  event  in  Rilke  research.  For  the  first  time,  this  collection  makes  it 
possi)>le  to  trace  Rilke’s  poetic  development  from  the  earliest  beginnings, 
to  obser\'e  his  changing  metaphors,  and  to  detect  the  techniques  and  idio¬ 
syncrasies  of  his  language  in  Btatu  naaeendi.  It  is  healthy  to  discipline 
Rilke  research  by  applying  the  stem  methods  of  classical  philology,  and 
to  return,  as  Mr.  Zinn  does,  to  that  "New  Criticism"  which  has  been  con¬ 
centrating  on  the  text  itself  for  more  than  a  thousand  years. 

Yale  Univeraity  Peter  Demetz 

Goldsmith,  Ulrich  K.,  Stefan  George:  A  Study  of  hia  Early  Work.  Boul¬ 
der,  Colorado:  The  University  of  Colorado  Press  (1959)  [University 

of  Colorado  Studies,  Seriea  in  Language  and  Literature,  7].  vii,  172  pp. 

$3.00  (paper). 

The  purpose  of  Goldsmith’s  monograph  is,  in  the  author’s  words,  “to  con¬ 
centrate  on  George’s  own  development,  to  show  that  the  desire  to  dominate 
and  to  reform  his  age  was  an  innate  urge,  and  to  trace  his  consciousness 
of  his  mission  as  a  poet  and  as  his  nation’s  keeper  from  his  poetical  begin¬ 
nings  up  to  the  completion  to  Der  Siebente  Ring.”  This  puriwsc  is  admira¬ 
bly  achieved,  and  at  the  same  time  a  great  wealth  of  fascinating  detail 
is  amassed  here  that  hitherto  was  either  not  available  at  all,  or  only 
piecemeal  in  specialized  studies. 

The  first  chapter,  “The  Georgian  Protest,”  describes  the  German  liter¬ 
ary  scene  of  the  last  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  George’s  vio¬ 
lent  protest  against  every  aspect  thereof.  In  the  following  five  chapters 
the  evolution  of  George’s  ideas  is  presented  chronologically ;  every  step  is 
documented,  revealing  a  refreshing  lack  of  bias  on  the  part  of  the  author. 
Der  Stem  dea  Bundea  and  Daa  Neue  Reieh,  so  Goldsmith  asserts,  do  not 
offer  “ansrthing  basically  new,"  and  therefore  are  not  considered. 

This  omission  may  be  regarded  as  regrettable  by  those  who  would  have 
wished  for  a  treatment  of  George’s  mission  as  a  poet  in  addition  to  the 
“consciousness  of  his  mission."  It  appears,  however,  that  Goldsmith’s  con¬ 
cern  is  that  of  a  literary  historian  rather  than  that  of  a  critic.  This  is 
a  perfectly  proper  approach ;  only  that  in  the  present  study  George  almost 
ceases  to  be  a  poet.  Except  for  an  occasional  general  judgment  there  is 
no  attempt  to  appraise  George’s  poetry  as  poetry.  The  poems  quoted  are 
selected  for  their  statement  (Aussage)  rather  than  their  poetic  expres¬ 
siveness  (Ausdruck)  and  are  therefore  not  always  very  good  ones.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  the  verse  translations.  Goldsmith’s  own,  are  generally  less 
felicitous  than  those  by  Olga  Marx  and  Ernst  Morwitz.  Anyone  unable 
to  read  the  originals  given  at  the  bottom  of  each  page,  or  for  that  matter, 
anyone  unfamiliar  with  George’s  finest  poems  is  likely  to  feel  that  the 
figure  emerging  before  him  has  a  more  assured  place  in  the  history  of 
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civilization  than  in  the  history  of  literature. 

Nevertheless,  the  monograph  represents  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
scanty  George  literature  written  in  English,  for  its  objectivity,  its  fine 
bibliography,  and  its  meticulous  documentation. 

Univeraity  of  California  Rolf  N.  Linn 

Goleta,  California 

SOKEL,  Walter  H.,  The  Writer  in  Extremis ;  Expressionism  in  Twentieth- 

Century  German  Literature.  Stanford:  Stanford  University  Press 

(1959).  251  pp. 

With  the  exception  of  Franz  Kafka  and  perhaps  of  Gottfried  Benn,  the 
expressionist  writers  did  not  create  a  literature  of  timeless  greatness  and 
aesthetic  perfection.  Our  interest  in  their  work  is,  therefore,  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  degree,  an  historical  one;  it  is  an  interest  in  the  characteristic 
literary  documents  of  a  movement  which  claims  our  serious  concern  and 
attention  as  a  collective  experience  and  ideology.  While  the  “classical” 
expressionist  required  for  the  immediate  acceptance  of  his  work  an  open, 
indeed,  a  naive  mind,  our  application  of  Expressionism  today  is  gpreatly 
enhanced  by  such  rational  factors  as  the  knowledge  of  theory  and  history. 
For  this  reason  it  is  both  right  and  rewarding  that  Mr.  Sokel’s  distinr 
guished  book  is  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  nature  and  history  of  Ex¬ 
pressionism  rather  than  a  detailed  account  of  the  literary  works  which 
represent  the  movement. 

As  a  contribution  to  the  history  of  ideas  and  emotions  the  book  does 
three  things :  in  its  two  brilliant  introductory  chapters,  which,  incidental¬ 
ly,  form  a  much  needed  supplement  to  the  conventional  histories  of  mod¬ 
em  German  literature,  it  presents  Expressionism  as  abstract  art,  i.e.  the 
most  recent  creative  product  for  which  Kant,  the  "man  without  a  world” 
(p.  21)  laid  the  theoretical  foundations;  it  also  discusses  Expressionism 
in  the  introduction  and  elsewhere  in  connection  with  German  history  and 
literature  and  with  reference  to  modem  philosophy  and  political  events 
(World  War  I,  Socialism,  Communism  and  Nazism) ;  finally  it  deals  from 
the  third  chapter  on  with  German  Expressionism  proper  and  relates  it 
to  the  international  literary  scenes  contemporary  to  the  movement,  and 
also  of  the  present.  Thus,  contents  and  stmeture  are  attractive  and  use¬ 
ful  to  the  reader  with  general  interest  in  modem  literature  as  well  as  to 
the  one  interested  especially  in  German  literature  from  about  1910  to 
1924.  An  unusually  detailed  index  and  a  bibliography  (12  pp.)  add  to  the 
usefulness  of  the  work.  The  publication  of  this  work  reflects  a  renewed 
interest  in  Expressionism;  surely  it  will  in  turn  contribute  to  the  growth 
of  that  interest. 

For  good  reasons  Franz  Werfel’s  famous  line:  “My  only  wish  is  to  be 
related  to  you,  O  Man !”  appears  at  strategic  points  throughout  the  book. 
For  the  expressionists’  ultimate  concern  is  to  share  with  the  ordinary 
human  being  the  sense  of  love  and  belonging,  of  suffering  and  of  respon- 
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sibility.  The  climb  to  this  ideal  peak  leads  the  “writer  in  extremis”  through 
a  thicket  of  painful  conflicts  with  his  environment  and  within  his  own 
personality.  These  conflicts  are  systematically  described  in  chapters  III-V, 
and  their  titles:  “Poeta  Dolorosus,”  “The  Thom  of  Socrates,”  “The  Im¬ 
potence  of  the  Heart”  suggest  both  the  nature  of  his  struggles  and  their 
psychological  reason:  his  ambivalence  with  regard  to  various  aspects  of 
life,  but  especially  to  his  own  creative,  intellectual  and  emotional  power. 
In  its  most  intensified  form  this  dilemma  becomes  the  problem  of  the 
artist’s  productivity,  as  it  is  illustrated  by  examples  from  the  lives  and 
work  of  Wedekind,  Kaiser,  Trakl,  Kafka,  and  Riml>aud.  This  point  is 
developed  in  Sokel’s  analysis  of  Thomas  Mann’s  Adrian  Leverkühn  as  a 
typically  expressionist  artist.  In  him,  the  musician  in  an  age  of  science, 
“the  isolation  of  the  artist  is  no  longer  imposed  by  society  but  by  the 
artist  himself”  (p.80);  for  the  characteristically  modem  paradox  of  in¬ 
tuition  versus  a  “cold,”  abstract  approach  to  art  produces  a  human  and 
philosophical  absurdity  of  despairing  magnitude.  The  important  expres¬ 
sionists,  however,  later  arrived  at  a  reinterpretation  of  the  intellect  and 
again  saw  in  the  autonomous  power  of  the  human  mind  the  “maker”  and 
the  faculty  which  gives  meaning  to  life. 

Yet,  the  most  effective  means  of  liberating  the  expressionist  from  self- 
criticism  and  isolation  and  of  achieving  communion  with  man  was  the 
concept  and  experience  of  Wandlung  (transformation) — ,  a  phenomenon 
most  generally  associated  with  Expressionism.  Its  effect  on  political  ac¬ 
tivism,  ethical  idealism  and  its  role  in  literature  are  treated  chronological¬ 
ly  and  with  numerous  quotations  in  the  second  part  of  the  book. 

Mr.  Sokel’s  point  of  view  as  a  critic  is  indicated  by  his  positive  evalua¬ 
tion  of  abstractionism  (vs.  vitalism),  by  his  discovery  of  the  expression¬ 
ist’s  fascination  with  the  average  man  who  replaces  the  Renaissance  hero 
and  by  his  view  that  Expressionism  is  not  "merely  a  reckless  revolt  of 
Bohemian  youth”  but  “the  result  of  a  desperate  struggle”  by  men  who 
were  mature  when  they  first  appeared  on  the  scene  (p.l34). 

My  only  objection  to  the  book  is  closely  related  to  my  unquestionable 
enjoyment  of  it.  I  would  have  liked  more  frequent  literary  analyses  of 
the  quotations,  which  almost  exclusively  serve  as  illustrations  of  contents 
and  ideas.  One  result  of  this  omission  is  the  lack  of  value  judgments 
(with  the  exception  of  the  last  chapter).  And  this  I  find  regrettable  as 
many  a  reader  may,  for  instance,  conclude  that  Kafka’s  rank  is  explain¬ 
able  from  the  fact  that  he  is  “the  most  successful  of  all  expressionists” 
(p.232),  whereas  his  outstanding  quality  as  a  writer  is  something  above 
and  beyond  this  fact.  To  use  him  as  an  eminently  suitable  example  is 
one  thing,  but  not  to  differentiate  between  the  “interesting”  and  the  truly 
great  seems  to  me  an  omission  by  which  nothing  is  gained.  However  re¬ 
grettable  this  omission  is,  the  reader,  stimulated  by  Mr.  Sokel’s  con¬ 
vincing  and  clear  presentation,  will,  at  any  rate,  turn  from  the  history 
and  analysis  of  German  Expressionism  to  the  literature  itself,  and  this 
is,  after  all,  the  finest  success  any  author  can  hope  for  his  efforts. 
Swarthmore  College  Hiloe  D.  Cohn 
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Franz  Kafka  Today,  ed.  Angiix  Flores  and  Homer  Swanoeb.  Madison : 

The  University  of  Wisconsin  Press  (1958).  viii,  290  pp.  ^6.00. 

The  editors  of  this  sym])osium  have  brought  together  eighteen  impressive 
articles  about  Kafka,  of  which  only  six  are  new.  Each  selection  con¬ 
centrates  on  one  of  Kafka’s  works,  and  is  intent  upon  the  genesis,  struc¬ 
ture,  or  meaning  of  the  text. 

A.  Flores  (5-24)  argues  cajiably  that  Bendemann  is  the  outer  Kafka 
and  that  his  friend  in  Russia  is  the  inner  Kafka,  Kafka  the  writer,  and 
that  The  Judgment  is  a  literary  demonstration,  for  Kafka’s  own  benefit, 
of  the  utter  impossibility  of  his  marrying  Felice  Bauer.  F.  D.  Luke’s 
treatment  of  the  humorous  and  comic  aspects  of  The  Metamor- 
phoaie  (25-44)  is  most  discerning,  though  unnecessarily  protracted.  B. 
Busacca  presents  four  clever  interpretations  of  A  Country  Doctor 
(45-54).  For  W.  C.  Rubenstein,  A  Report  to  an  Academy  (55-60)  is 
nothing  more  than  the  conversion  of  a  Jew  to  Christianity,  to  escape 
persecution.  R.  W.  Stallman  translates  A  Hunger-Artist  (61-70)  into 
religious,  sociological,  and  metaphysical  terms.  C.  R.  Woodring  contends 
that  Josephine  the  Singer  (71-75)  does  not  represent  the  Hebrew 
prophets,  but  the  Yiddish  writer  of  belles-lettres  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  universal  artist.  C.  Greenberg  equates  Kafka’s  Great  Wall  of  China 
with  Jewish  law,  but  admits  that  it  also  alludes  to  the  entire  human 
condition  (77-81).  For  J.  Thurston,  The  Married  Couple  (83-91)  is  es¬ 
sentially  a  parable  of  a  search  for  faith.  M.  Spilka  traces  the  influence 
of  Franklin's  Autobiography,  Dickon’s  American  Notes,  Martin  Chuzz- 
lewit  and,  particularly,  David  Copperfield  upon  Amerika  (95-116).  L. 
Bergel’s  contention  that  Amerika  is  an  indispensible  introduction  to 
Kafka’s  work  is  convincing,  but* his  own  attempt  to  delve  into  its  mean¬ 
ing  is  feeble  (117-125).  H.  Uyttersprot’s  close  structural  analysis  of 
The  Trial  and  his  new  sequence  of  chapters  should  be  a  warning  to 
those  critics  who  persist  in  mai-veling  at  the  deliberately  alogical  and 
diabolically  brilliant  form  of  Kafka’s  art  (127-144).  R.  Dauvin  bases  his 
explication  of  The  Trial  (145-160)  on  the  assumption  that  the  tale  is 
a  long  nightmare  which  takes  us  into  the  darkest  regions  of  Kafka’s 
soul.  In  The  Castle  (161-164),  Brod  finds  much  that  recalls  Bozena 
Nemcova’s  The  Grandmother,  which  Kafka  read  as  a  student.  In  his 
comparison  of  The  Divine  Comedy  and  The  Castle  (165-172),  D.  Pearce 
shows  how  very  different  these  works  are,  although  they  belong  to  the 
same  literary  tradition.  II.  Swander  argues  convincingly  that  it  is  not 
security  that  Kafka  seeks  in  the  village  (The  Castle),  but  that  the 
village  actually  represents  renunciation  of  the  orthodox  community  of 
men  and  dedication  to  a  vaguely  defined  and  impossible  spiritual  progress 
(173-192).  M.  Blanchot  culls  from  Kafka’s  diaries  his  changing  con¬ 
ception  of  art  and  his  changing  attitude  toward  his  own  writing 
(195-220).  For  H.  Politzer,  Kafka’s  Letter  to  his  Father  is  a  literary 
rather  than  a  personal  document,  and  the  therapeutic  intention  is  only 
a  deliberate  mystification  (221-237).  W.  Vordtriede  shows  how  Kafka’s 
arguments  to  persuade  Milena  to  come  to  Prague  have  the  form  of  the 
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wntence  of  the  Athenian  Har,  and  are  their  own  denial  (239-248). 

Almost  all  of  these  essays  are  exciting:.  Some  are  informative  «and 
others  are  delightfully  imaginative  and  provocative.  However,  the  at¬ 
tempt  of  the*  editors  to  avoid  intimate  and  rambling  articles,  and  those 
in  which  an  axe  is  ground,  is  not  entirely  successful. 

A.  Flores’  extensive  bibliography  of  critical  works  about  Kafka 
(259-285)  is  a  welcome  appendage.  It  is  unfortunate,  however,  that 
he  fails  to  show  what  relationship  his  work  has  with  the  many  other 
existing  bibliographies.  Nor  docs  he  indicate  whether  his  present  ef¬ 
fort  supplants  or  supplements  his  two  previous  bibliographies. 

Vniveraity  of  California,  Berkeley  Joseph  Mileck 


JÜNGER,  Ernst,  Jahre  der  Okkupation:  19iS~19i8.  Stuttgart:  Ernst 

Klett  Verlag  (19.58).  310  pp.  DM  17.80. 

Strahlungen  is  JUngcr’s  record  of  the  German  period  of  occupation  of 
France,  and  its  diary  entries  ended  the  day  before  this  volume’s  first 
day  of  comments.  ’These  are  carried  through  the  second  day  of  December, 
1948.  Thus  the  present  volume,  about  half  the  size  of  its  predecessor,  was 
published  ten  years  after  its  conclusion.  Jünger  lived  through  these  early 
years  of  allied  occupation  as  a  resident  of  Kirchhorst,  northeast  of 
Hanover  in  the  state  of  Niedersachsen.  The  polished  form  of  the  text 
makes  it  quite  clear  that  the  writer  of  the  entries  does  not  believe  in  the 
impro\nscd  or  spontaneous  form  of  the  diary,  and  the  meager  results 
for  the  years  1946  and  1947 — covering  less  than  30  pages  each — show 
that  much  material  has  been  considered  no  longer  worthy  of  being 
published.  By  this  concentration  of  form  the  author  has  achieved  a 
maximum  of  effect,  and  even  today  his  search  for  the  meaning  behind 
the  events,  his  interpretation  and  groping  for  symbols  make  almost 
fascinating  reading  even  when  the  belated  appraising  of  men  like  Hitler 
and  (Toebbels  seems  somewhat  stale.  Beside  these  topics  and  the  changing 
scene  of  daily  life,  Jünger  comments  on  his  reading  matter,  his  garden¬ 
ing,  his  discussions  and  meditations,  and  all  of  this  reporting  is  done 
with  a  lucidity  of  style  and  a  very  personal  approach.  Its  sum  total 
leaves  the  reader  with  the  picture  of  a  writer-thinker  whose  conservatism 
lives  on  in  a  shattered  world  but  may  contain  the  seeds  for  the  recon¬ 
struction  of  a  new  one. 

Middlcbury  College  Werner  Neuse 

Jünger,  Ernst,  An  der  Zeitmauer,  Stuttgart:  Ernst  Klett  Verlag 

(19.59).  314  pages.  DM  19.50. 

The  introductory  essay  gives  a  preview  of  the  two  studies  of  this 
volume.  It  avers  the  value  of  astrological  preoccupations  whose  breadth, 
precision,  and  wealth  are  the  basis  of  all  chronology  and  whose  current 
sway  seems  to  indicate  mankind’s  experience  of  the  time  barrier  before 
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entering  a  new  age. 

In  his  thoughts  on  astrology,  the  author  interprets  astrological  conten¬ 
tions  as  mantic  symbols  of  human  greatness  and  limitation  that  should 
not  be  investigated  simply  regarding  their  truth-value.  He  explains  the 
co-existence  of  scientific  astronomy  and  astrology  as  proof  of  the  need 
to  give  to  the  planning  of  modem  life  the  seal  of  individual  fate.  Astrology 
is  thus,  even  in  its  direct  predictions,  a  guarantor  of  human  dignity  be¬ 
yond  the  levelling  effects  of  liberty  and  equality. 

At  the  time  barrier,  the  destruction  of  the  earth  seems  possible  for 
the  first  time  as  a  consequence  of  human  action  which  has  stratifying 
effects  in  a  geological  sense.  Mechanisms  have  been  developed  which 
are  no  longer  quantitative  improvements  of  the  peripherous  sense  or¬ 
gans  but  imitations  of  the  central  nervous  system.  Metahistorical  means 
of  power — possibly  useful  if  deposited  as  reserves  of  strength — threaten 
chaos  when  employed  in  history.  Only  their  sovereign  taming  by  the 
worker,  in  the  understanding  of  the  author’s  metaphysical  construct, 
can  contain  them.  The  worker  represents  the  potentialities  of  the  earth 
upon  which  he  impresses  his  style.  Among  the  damages  at  the  price  of 
which  this  technical  gain  is  bought  are  the  rapid  population  growth  and 
the  consequential  loss  of  freedom.  But  the  ambiguity  of  the  present  age 
at  the  time  barrier  is  more  clearly  revealed  by  the  co-presence  of  astro¬ 
logical  speculation,  Johannoan  messianism,  optimism  of  progress,  and 
Caesarean  pessimism. 

JUnger’s  present  volume  gives  the  evaluation  of  the  phylogenesis 
promised  by  the  ontogenesis  of  the  worker,  analyzed  twenty-seven  years 
ago.  His  philosophy  of  history  conceives  a  mythical  and  a  historical 
epoch  which  arc  to  be  transcended  by  a  third  age  of  a  metahistorical 
nature,  anticipated  by  astrological  conjectures,  the  anxiety  of  modem 
Antaios  after  the  Gods  have  withdrawn,  and  the  consciousness  of  a 
possible  man-caused  cosmic  catastrophe.  Much  as  the  diagnosis  con¬ 
centrates  on  facts  of  natural  philosophy,  history,  and  politics  to  reduce 
metaphysical  speculation,  there  is — in  keeping  with  the  nature  of  the 
object  of  description — so  little  actual  experience  of  it  involved  that 
JUnger’s  style  rarely  reaches  the  aphoristic  pithiness  of  his  earlier  work. 

University  of  Massachusetts  P.  J.  Meier 

Fontane  damals  und  heute,  ed.  Hans-Ulrich  Engel  and  Hans-Joachim 
Schlott-Kotschote.  Berlin-Zehlendorf:  Verlag  für  Internationalen  Kul¬ 
turaustausch  (1958).  281  pp. 

This  volume  of  excerpts  from  Fontane’s  Wanderungen  durch  die  Mark 
Brandenburg,  with  218  pages  of  actual  text,  is  not  intended  to  be  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  unabridged  editions.  It  does  not  even  compete  with  other 
condensed  versions.  Volumes  like  the  one  published  by  the  Atlantis 
Verlag  in  1932  with  its  125  plates,  or  the  more  recent  edition  of  over 
600  pages  by  Paul  Fechter  (Hamburg:  Hoffmann  und  Campe,  1952, 
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1959*)  appealed  to  the  Reneral  public.  Fontant  damals  und  hsuts  ad* 
dreases  itacif  primarily  to  hiatoriana  and  art  hiatoriana.  It  ia,  aa  is  atated 
on  the  title  page,  “Eine  Auswahl  aus  den  Wanderungen  durch  die  Hark 
Brandenburg  mit  ergänzenden  Berichten,  der  bisher  nicht  veröffentr 
lichten  Einleitung  zu  einer  Geschichte  des  Ländchens  Friesack  und 
einem  Verzeichnis  der  vom  Standpunkt  der  Denkmalspflege  bedeutenden 
Kirchen  und  Herrenhäuser  der  ehemaligen  Provinz  Brandenburg  und 
Berlins  nach  dem  Stand  vom  1.  April  1958.“ 

At  the  end  of  each  chapter  the  editors  furnish  information  about  the 
recent  fate  and  present  condition  of  the  buildings  discussed  in  the  text. 
The  DenkmaUverzeiehnis,  Ailing  the  last  Afty  pages  of  the  book,  lists  all 
notable  monuments  and  parks  in  the  Province  of  Brandenburg,  includ¬ 
ing  those  not  referred  to  at  all  by  Fontane,  and  contains  data  regarding 
location,  origin,  architects,  structural  materials,  use,  and  present  state. 

The  two  and  one  half  pages  of  previously  unpublished  material  are  of 
interest  to  those  who  are  concerned  with  the  scholarly  qualities  of  the 
Wanderungen  as  a  whole,  and  with  their  author’s  unrealized  plans. 

Of  the  few  photographs  adorning  the  volume  the  two  showing  Paretz 
before  and  after  it  was  transformed  into  an  agricultural  school,  most 
vividly  illustrate  the  changes  Brandenburg  has  experienced  in  recent 
years.  , 

University  of  California  Rolf  N.  Linn 

Santa  Barbara 

Hewett-Thayer,  Harvey  W.,  American  Literature  as  Viewed  in  Ger¬ 
many,  1818-18C1.  Chapel  Hill:  The  University  of  North  Carolina  Press 
(1958).  83  pp.  13.25  Cloth. 

Dobert,  Eitel  Wolf,  Deutsche  Demokraten  in  Amerika:  Die  Achtund¬ 
vierziger  und  ihre  Schriften.  Göttingen:  Vandenhoeck  &  Ruprecht 
(1958).  233  pp. 

Professor  Hewett-Thayer’s  book  gives  a  detailed  and  convincing 
picture  of  Germany’s  early  awareness  of  American  literature,  the  sort 
of  periodicals  that  promoted  it  and  the  Agures  in  whom  the  interest 
centered.  His  sur\’ey  “is  based  primarily  on  two  outstanding  periodicals, 
the  Blätter  für  literarische  Unterhaltung  and  .  .  .  the  Magazin  für  die 
Literatur  des  Auslands.’*  Its  scope  is  thus  restricted,  but  explicitly  so, 
and  one  would  not  be  wrong  in  assuming  that  the  views  are  typical.  In 
any  case,  these  journals  represent  the  most  active  interest  of  the  kind 
and  time. 

Much  of  the  material,  even  in  these  periodicals,  was  second  hand 
(especially  from  Putnam’s  Magazine  and  North  American  Review), 
but  many  critics,  Elise  von  Hohenhausen  among  them,  provided  their 
readers  with  Arst-hand  observation  and  perceptive  judgments. 

’There  were,  of  course,  a  number  of  authors,  now  unknown,  treated 
in  some  detail,  but  serious  interest  centered  on  the  predictable  few — 
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though  not  alwayi  for  “modem’'  or  unprejudiced  reasons:  Franklin  for 
the  Almanac  and  his  autobiography,  Ix>ngfeIlov.*  for  his  translations  and 
for  being  so  German,  Emerson  for  his  reference  to  German  sources  as 
well  as  for  the  originality  of  his  thought,  In'ing  in  laudatory  detail  and 
extent  for  many  individual  works  (Braeebridge  Hall,  Columbus,  Tales 
of  a  Traveller,  Sketch-Book,  Washington,  etc.),  Cooper  tor  the  obvious 
reasons  but  also  tor  his  sea  stories,  Prescott  for  his  thoroughness. 
There  is  less  of  Hawthorne  and  Poe  than  one  would  expect,  though 
the  similar  dearth  of  real  awareness  of  Melville  is  actually  less  re¬ 
markable  than  his  virtual  disappearance  from  sight  in  America. 

Views  of  individual  authors  show  the  Gei-man  reviewers  in  a  better 
light  than  do  their  summaries  or  general  sur\ey8.  The  latter  invite 
to  the  recital  of  preconceptions  and  prejudice,  in  extreme  cases  to  cul¬ 
tural  libel:  “lasterhafte  Dummheit,  verschrobene  Civilization.”  (The 
quality  of  Professor  Hewett-Thayer’s  mercy  is  perhaps  strained  in  his 
owm  evaluation  of  the  balance  between  carping  and  insight,  con¬ 
descension  and  understanding.)  One  is  reminded  of  the  hoary  lineage 
of  certain  clich68:  “America  the  land  of  materialism;  too  new  for 
memory,  tradition,  culture;  wholly  absorbed  in  the  practical;  genius 
if  born  there  would  wither  or  emigrate;  democracy  is  inferior  to  mon¬ 
archy  as  a  climate  for  literature,  etc.”  There  is  a  singular  but  per¬ 
haps,  as  the  author  states,  an  understandable  willingness  to  ascribe  the 
best  in  American  winting  to  German  influences. 

The  Robert  volume  is  only  incidentally  of  literary  interest,  but  it 
is  a  welcome  sun-ey  of  the  activities  of  a  highly  articulate  and  literate 
group,  the  48’er8. 

The  introductory  section  of  ‘the  book  contains  a  brief  but  very 
satisfactory  resume  of  the  background  and  actual  fate  of  the  ill- 
starred  revolution,  effectively  anchoi-ed  on  the  importance  of  1848  for 
later  stages  of  German  history,  and  clearly  aligned  with  the  defenders 
of  ’48,  who,  like  Veit  Valentin  (and  Robert)  find  in  its  protagonists 
“Echtheit  der  Bildung,  Klarheit  des  Urteils  und  Wäime  des  Sinnes.” 
The  post-Carlsbad  slough  of  political  despond  is  well  evoked.  The  only 
note  which  is  the  least  jarring  is  the  modest  umbrage  taken  at  the 
inelegance  of  revolutionary  lan.guage.  There  are  many  ways  and  times 
in  which  “Lumpenministerium”  is  a  less  offensive  word  than  “politische 
Polizei.” 

The  main  body  of  the  book  is  a  fascinating  lexicon  of  the  48’ers  in 
America,  in  so  far  as  they  published  their  views  and  studies— on  any 
subject  from  music  to  the  botany  of  Northern  California — or  their 
creative  works.  Many  books  were  difficult  to  find,  but  the  author 
has  pursued  them  resourcefully  and  gives  brief  summaries  or  charac¬ 
terizations,  as  w’ell  as  biographical  information  on  every  figure. 

Not  only  the  well-known  (Rouai,  Frobel,  Hecker,  Heinzen,  Kapp, 
Schurz)  are  here,  but  a  gallery  of  extraordinary  lesser  characters  whose 
only  common  denominator,  besides  a  devotion  to  freedom,  however  under- 
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stood,  was  a  LX>nfldcnt  and  practicing  respect  for  “das  freie  Wort.”  Some, 
like  the  gentle  Gottfried  Kinkel  (“Parzival  of  the  48'ers”)  expressed 
themselves  mostly  in  epic,  drama,  or  narrative  prose.  Mathilde  Annecke, 
the  book’s  only  woman,  wrote  a  drama  OitJiono  and  edited  a  selection 
of  Petrarch,  Byron,  I.«nau — and  Matthilde  Annccke.  Most  who  were 
active  in  literature  were  even  more  active  in  other  fields.  E\-en  the 
adventure-seeking  Junker  Cor%’in  “wrote,”  and  Douai  was  the  author 
of  two  rather  poor  novels.  Carl  Heinzen,  “der  ewig  Zornige,”  wrote  a 
comedy!  And  Reinhold  Solger,  Prussian  officer  like  (or  unlike)  Corvin, 
v.'rote  a  verse  epic  apparently  of  some  distinction,  and  a  melodramatic 
novel.  Carl  Heinrich  Schnauffer  wrote  one  play,  a  good  one,  König  Karl 
/.,  and  Friedrich  Haussarek  put  on  Tell,  Don  Carlos,  and  Faust  in 
Cincinnati. 

(Misprints  appear.  P.  14  (unaccountably):  Ludwig  Wienbarg.  P. 
22:  C.  F.  Wittke,  Refuges  of  Revolution.  P.  170:  Ethmologen.  P.  182: 
Frederic  Bancroft.  P.  206:  Soger  (for  Solger). 

Dartmouth  College  FRANK  G.  Ryder 

Arnold,  Armin.  Heine  in  England  and  America.  A  Bibliographical 

Check-List.  London:  Linden  Press  (1959).  80  pp.  25s. 

This  bibliographical  volume  by  a  young  scholar  of  the  University  of 
Alberta  lays  the  foundation  on  which  to  base  an  accurate  estimate  of 
Heine’s  popularity  in  the  English-speaking  world  from  the  eighteen- 
twenties  to  the  present.  Had  it  been  available  for  the  Heine-centenary 
in  1956,  it  would  undoubtedly  have  saved  other  scholars  and  the  present 
reviewer  many  hours  of  searching  and  might  have  stimulated  additional 
articles  on  Heine. 

Arnold  attempts  to  list  all  Heine-translations  in  England  and  America, 
every  known  major  criticism  of  Heine,  all  novels  and  poems  concerned 
with  Heine.  In  this  effort,  he  succeeds.  However,  when  he  goes  further 
and  attempts  to  list  reviews  and  essays  in  dailies  and  weeklies,  he  finds 
himself  involved  in  unsurmountable  difficulties,  since  references  and 
reports  on  Heine  in  these  organs  are  extraordinarily  numerous.  He,  there¬ 
fore,  wisely  gives  only  a  selection.  This  selection,  however,  seems  to 
be  based  not  on  any  special  criterion  but  rather  on  the  references  that 
hap])ened  to  accumulate  in  the  course  of  his  investigation. 

The  bibliographic  list  of  Hein’s  poetry  in  the  school  texts  of  England 
and  America  is  also  fragmentary  and  the  items  can  easily  be  doubled. 

The  four  chance  items  listed  under  the  heading  “Publications  in  the 
Yiddish  Language”  do  not  give  an  accurate  estimate  of  Heine’s  enormous 
influence  on  the  Yiddish  literature  of  the  United  States.  There  is  hardly 
a  Yiddish  poet  who  did  not  feel  the  impact  of  this  ethnic  kinsman,  from 
the  Peretz-epigones  Abraham  Reisen  and  David  Pinski  to  the  Yiddish 
Symbolists  -  -  “Di  Yunge”  -  -  on  the  eve  of  World  War  I  and  on  to  the 
Yiddish  Expressionists  -  -  “In-zikh-isten”  -  -  of  the  post-War  decades. 
Not  even  the  eight  volume  edition  is  mentioned,  which  appeared  in  New 
York  in  1918  as  the  cooperative  effort  of  many  American  Yiddish  poets. 
During  the  past  quarter  of  a  century,  scholars  of  the  Yiddish  Scientific 
Institute  in  New  York  have  amassed  a  ^eat  deal  of  material  on  Heine’s 
Yiddish  vogue,  material  which  still  awaits  interpretation  and  evaluation 
by  a  competent  scholar. 
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Furthermore,  if  the  bibliofn^pher  set  out  to  Hit  Yiddish  items,  there 
seemed  to  be  no  reason  for  excluding  Hebrew  items.  Only  a  few  of  these 
were  surveyed  by  Moses  I.  Zwick  during  the  Heinc-centenary. 

Despite  these  blemishes,  the  bibliography  will  further  Heine-studies. 
William  Rose  of  London  adds  to  the  value  of  the  book  by  a  well-written 
introduction  which  stresses  changing  attitudes  of  Englishmen  and  Ameri¬ 
cans  towards  Heine’s  complex  personality  and  art. 

CeSY  Sol  Liftzin 
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